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Introducing 
the Geo. W. Maher 
Quarterly 


- Why this newsletter? 


Simply, because George W. Maher 
was an estimable architect, and there 
is much to report about him. There is 
no book about Maher. There have 
been academic papers and articles 
from time to time. But the reporting 
has been incomplete. He deserves to 
be better and more widely known. 


George W. Maher 
Oil painting by Alden Brooks 
Collection: Kenilworth Historical Society 


For me finding Maher started slowly. 
I first heard Maher’s name in 1979 
after I met Maryanne Norton, one of 
the nurturers of historic preservation 
here in Wausau, Wisconsin. Mary- 
anne, who has since moved to 
Duluth, Minnesota, pointed out the 
Hiram Stewart House here, designed 
by Maher in 1906 for a Wausau 
family. She said it was Prairie style. 
Looking at the then shabby house, I 


searched for details saying Prairie. 

I found some: Plastered exterior, 
broad overhanging eaves, art glass 
windows, elements I associated with 
the most famous Prairie architect, 
Frank Lloyd Wright. But there were 
other curious things about the 
Stewart House: Columns seemingly 
from Egypt, windows framed in what 
is sometimes called a “tripartite” 
arch, and the initially rather awe- 
some mass of the structure. I saw 
contradictions. I needed to know 
more. 


My serious search for George Maher 
began nearly a decade later, after the 
Stewart House had been refurbished 
by new owners. We in Wausau knew 
the architect had designed five more 
houses here and the public library 
and remodeled at least one other 
house. But we knew very little more. 
I read and found bits and pieces of 
the man and his buildings in all sorts 
of books, picture books on Chicago 
and Chicago architects — Maher had 
his studio in downtown Chicago and 
lived in Kenilworth — scholarly 
pieces, and tour books such as the 
Guide to Frank Lloyd Wright and 
Prairie School Architecture in Oak 
Park. What this gave me was photos 
of elaborate rooms in demolished 
houses, references to influences from 
central Europe, and diverse designs 
in Oak Park. What I read told me he 
was innovative. He was highly re- 
garded. But what I read was frag- 
ments. Not the whole man. 


I learned that the first substantial in- 
vestigation of Maher (1864-1926) 
was done in the early 1960s by J. 
William Rudd, then a graduate 
student at Northwestern University. 
His work was based on reading 
professional publications of the 
1890s and early 1900s, and perhaps 
most importantly on interviews in 


the summer of 1963 with Maher's | 
widow Elizabeth -- Bess or Bessie to 
her family -- and Mrs. Maher's niece 


- Violet Wyld. Rudd talked to Eliza- 


beth, then 96, and Violet in their 
home at 424 Warwick Road in 


Elizabeth 
Brooks 
Maher 


Kenilworth. Maher designed the 
house, shingle style above, plastered 
below, before he and Elizabeth 
married in 1893. Rudd describes his 
visits with the two women in a 
foomote: "These facts were verified 
and additional personal information 
given the author during talks with 
Mrs. Elizabeth Maher and her niece, 
Miss Violet Wyld, on July 13 and 
July 19, 1963.” That's all he says 
about their conversation. So brief. 
The richness of the visits must have 


_ been thrilling. I'm envious of him. 
Elizabeth and Violet would have 


been surrounded by Maher memora- 
bilia, including the sketches from his 
first trip to Europe in 1891, by his 
library, and they would have been 
Sitting in rooms little changed from 
their original appearance. For the 
first time in years or decades, 
Elizabeth would have been telling 
someone, other than a relative or a 
neighborhood friend, about George 
and his career. She died October 10, 


1963. 
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Soon after, after my encounter with Maher in The Prairie 
School by H. Allen Brooks, I found Maher at age 46 in 
an older, much older source, The Book of Chicagoans. 
Here's what that said in 1911 at the time of Maher's 
prime. 


"Maher, George Washington, architect; born Mill Creek, 
W.Va., Dec. 25, 1864, son Theo. Daniel and Sarah 
(Landis) Maher; ed. Ind. public school, studied architec- 
ture, beginning 1878, under the Chicago architects, 
August Bauer and Henry W. Hill; completed studies in 
J.L. Silsbee's office; then studied in Europe; married 
Chicago, October 25, 1894 (wrong date, wrong year; 
actually October 24, 1893), Elizabeth Brooks; 1 son, 
Philip Brooks. Began practice of architecture, 1888; has 
developed a specialty in residence and monumental 
work, and in shaping, architecturally, such suburbs as 
North Edgewater and. Kenilworth, including a unique 
landscape effect at the entrance to the latter town. 
Architect of residences of John Farson, Oak Park; James 
A. Patten, Evanston; A.B. Leach, South Orange, N.J.; 
Harry Rubens estate at Glencoe; Edgewater Presbyterian 
Ch.; Northwestern Univ. Gymnasium, Swift Engring. 
Hall, Northwestern Univ.; Assembly Hall, Kenilworth; 
and others, which he has individualized and which follow 
no established precedent, but represent a new thought, or 
rather American effort in architecture. Mem. Am. Inst. of 
Architects. Republican. Presbyterian. Clubs: University 
of Evanston, Union League, Chicago Athletic. Recrea- 
tions: motoring and fruit farming in Michigan on scien- 
tific principles. Residence: Kenilworth, Il. Office: 


Karpen Bldg." 


I've become acquainted with members of the extended 
Maher and Brooks families. I've spent time with Violet 
Wyld's younger brother Merle and his wife Elizabeth. 
Our first evening together was here in Wausau; they were 
visiting to see a Maher exhibition at our Leigh Yawkey 
Woodson Art Museum. I liked the Wylds even before I 
met them. I liked Betty, the sturdy sound of her voice 
when I first talked to her on the phone. And I liked both 
of them when I met them here. Merle is in his 80s, Betty 
in her mid-70s. They were married in 1940, 16 years 
after George's death. Betty's knowledge of Maher comes 
from family relationships with Elizabeth Maher, Violet 
Wyld, and her mother-in-law Frances Wyld who was 
Elizabeth Maher's sister. She has done much genealogical 
research of the Brooks family and has a personal interest 
in Chicago architecture. Born in Oak Park and raised in 
River Forest, Betty has another distant connection to 
Maher; John Farson, who commissioned the first Maher 
house to receive extensive comment, was her great uncle. 
Merle knows Maher firsthand. His father Arthur, an 
engineer born in England, was often Maher's construction 


superintendent. Merle and George shared the same 
birthdate, December 25, and the family often celebrated 
both together. As a boy Merle did odd jobs for his uncle. 
He sometimes caddied for George's golf games. He went 
to the Maher house to see his sister Violet after she 
moved there in 1920. 


I have communicated, as well, with Madeleine Mueller, 
the first wife of the Mahers' architect son Philip. Made- 
leine, in her late 80s, is one of the other few living 
persons who knew Maher. Her home is in Connecticut. 
Philip and Madeleine, who had four children, were 
divorced in 1940. The press described them at the time as 
"Madeline (sic) Michelson Maher, society matron, and 
Philip Maher, nationally known architect.” 


More recently I've come across a book from Maher's 
library. The book, A History of Architecture by A.D.F. 
Hamlin, had been purchased by the present owner of the 
Gill House designed by Maher in 1893 for the lot next to 
his own in Kenilworth. Maher inscribed the book. The 
remnants of Maher's library were sold after Violet Wyld 


_ died in 1987. The book has drawings by Hamlin of lotus 


flowers similar to those used by Maher in the Winona 
Savings Bank. With time I'll find more of Maher's 
possessions and more hints of sources for his work. 


I’ve been seeking the whole man and all that he did. This 
newsletter is one of the outcomes, and I hope it will 
contribute to the history of George Maher. 


About errors: I entirely and fully expect errors and 
misstatements. If you uncover some of these, please let 
me know, and I will check and, if need be, correct them 
in later issues. ’ 


Concluding comments: This newsletter is named the 
Geo. W. Maher Quarterly for several reasons. Maher 
frequently signed Geo. rather than George, though he 
didn’t use one version more than the other. He never 
signed George Washington Maher; he always abbreviated 
to W. And, the newsletter will be a quarterly, with the 
second issue due in April. 


My credentials: B.A., history, St. Olaf College, North- 
field, Minnesota. Author (with Maryanne Norton) of City 
in the Pinery, A Guide to Wausau's Architectural History 
(1984), and George W. Maher, Architect in Wausau 
1894-1920 (1988). Member of Board of Directors, 
Wisconsin Trust for Historic Preservation; Frank Lloyd 
Wright Committee of Wisconsin Heritage Tourism 
Initiative. Editor of newsletters for Friends of Wausau 
Historic Landmarks, Wisconsin Association of Historic 
Preservation Commissions. 
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Frederick T. Gates House. Drawing by Candace Niewinski, after rendering in the Chicago Architectural Club catalogue of 1902. 


Profile 
Gates House 


Montclair, New Jersey 
Built 1902-04 


Note: Each newsletter will feature a Maher building. For 
the first issue, I’ve selected the Gates House at 66 South 
Mountain Road in Montclair, New Jersey. 


The Gates House, coming five years after the John 
Farson House (“Pleasant Home”) in Oak Park, Illinois, 
and one year after the Patten House in Evanston, Illinois, 
is from one of Maher’s most creative, inventive periods. 
The year of the Gates House’s beginning, 1902, was also 
‘the year of construction of Maher’s most singular house, 
the Harry Rubens House, now demolished, in Glencoe, 
Illinois. During this time, Maher was experimenting and 
decorating lavishly, though with care to follow definite 
repeated themes. He was moving from his first work in 
late Queen Anne and shingle styles to simpler houses 
bringing together elements of the Arts and Crafts and 
Prairie style. 


Massive, sturdy, of granite and Roman brick, the Gates 
House is three stories plus basement. It has a red-tiled 
hipped roof. Characteristic Maher chimneys, the ones 
which seem to plant his houses to their sites, are on both 
sides. On the south is a porch, originally open, now 
screened. 


The house was built for the Reverend Frederick T. Gates, 
a Baptist minister who became an adviser for John D. 
Rockefeller in 1893 and was instrumental in raising funds 
for the establishment of the University of Chicago. Rev. 
Gates also helped establish the Rockefeller Foundation. 
The Gates family owned the house until about 1960. 


Then the generous, spacious structure entered a period of 
more complicated ownership. “It was bought by a leader 
of a religious group, a Daddy Grace, and was held for 
about 20 years,” reports The Montclair Historical 
Society. “The owners at the time of the (Preservation 
Montclair) survey wanted to make the house into apart- 
ments and build other homes on the grounds. The Town 
of Montclair denied this use. The owner of an adjoining 
property bought it to protect his home and subsequently 
sold it to the present owners.” 


More recently, the Gates House was included on a 
Montclair house tour. Visitors saw 12 marble fireplaces; 
carving, with oakleaf and acorn patterns, attributed to 
craftsmen from the Louis Comfort Tiffany firm, and the 
exterior entrance core of first story granite surround and 
engaged columns with square caps. 


Sources: Letter to the editor of this newsletter from 
Virginia Haycock, library chair for The Montclair 
Historical Society (dated April 13, 1990); Historic Sites 
Inventory No. 0713696 of the New Jersey Office of Cul- 
tural and Environmental Services, Historic Preservation 
Section, recorded by Eleanor M. Price (dated September 
26. 1981): and program for ““A Christmas Sampler” house 
tour by The Montclair Historical Society, December 5, 
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1989, My thanks and appreciation for this information. 
Also: The Chicago Architectural Club catalogue for 
1902, collection of the Burnham Library, Art Institute of 
Chicago. A rendering of the house was among Maher’s 
entries for the exhibition. 


Year by year 
Maher designs of 1888: 
An architect's beginnings 


Here begins a year by year record of Maher’s designs — 
structures proposed and structures built. The first designs 
are from 1888, the year Maher left the studio of architect 
Joseph Lyman Silsbee and began his own practice. 


S.W. Gillman House, Hyde Park neighborhood of 
Chicago. 


A rendering by Maher of this house appeared in the 
August 1888 issue of The Inland Architect and News 
Record. 1am uncertain about whether it was built. 


S.W. Giliman House, 1888 
From The Inland Architect and News Record. 


Stephen N. Hurd House, 257 49th Street (under the 
original street numbering system for the City of Chi- 
cago), Kenwood neighborhood of Chicago. 


A rendering by Maher of the house appeared in the 
October 1888 issue of The Inland Architect and News 
Record. In the 1889 Lakeside Directory of Chicago, 
Stephen Hurd was listed at the 49th Street address. Hurd 
was secretary for the P.C. Hanford Oil Co. The house 
has been demolished. 


Both houses are typical of Maher’s early independent 
designs. They reflect Queen Anne style influences and 
the shingle style of Silsbee. 


An excellent guide to the Hyde Park and Kenwood 
neighborhoods is Jean Block’s Hyde Park Houses, An 
Informal History, 1856-1910, The University of Chicago 
Press, 1978. The book is available from the Chicago 
Architecture Foundation’s ArchiCenter, 330 South 
Dearborn, Chicago, Illinois 60604 (tel 312/922-3431). 


Maher in the news 


Links to Stickley... in Los 
Angeles... Wilmette collector 


Arts & Crafts magazine, Trenton, New Jersey, Vol. III, 
No. 4, fourth quarter of 1990: In an article titled 
“Craftsman Farms School, Theory, location and curricu- 
lum,” writer Marilyn B. Fish discusses the interchange of 
educational ideas between Gustav Stickley and Raymond 
Riordon. Riordon had a school for boys called Interlaken 
at Rolling Prairie, Indiana. The article is about education 
— not architecture. Though not mentionied here, Maher 
is involved because he designed a house (1913) for . 
Riordon on the Interlaken grounds, and in 1911 he 
prepared a design for a new Interlaken school. 


Los Angeles Times, September 21, 1990: A color photo 
of a Maher “fireplace surround” introduced a review of 
the exhibition titled “American Arts and Crafts” at the 
Los Angeles County Museum of Arts, Times art critic 
William Wilson described Maher’s mosaic fireplace as 
“sumptuous” and as exemplifying “the omate side of the 
American Arts and Crafts movement.” The mosaic and 
mantle appear to be from the demolished Patten House 
(1901) in Evanston, Illinois. 
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Fireplace surround. Drawing by Candace Niewinski 
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The apparently exceptional 
catalogue for the exhibition is now 
out of print. The catalogue and 
exhibition were by curator Leslie 
Greene Bowman. The exhibition 
ran from September 23, 1990, to 
January 6, 1991. 


North Shore magazine, Chicago, 
November 1990: In an article titled 
“Modernism lives,” about the 
antique collection of Stephen 
Maras, Wilmette, IHinois, it was 
mentioned that Mr. Maras owns “a 
brass and glass wall sconce, a 
geometric design of noted 
Kenilworth architect George 
Maher, who worked in the Prairie 
School.” 


Noted 
about Maher 


Stay in a Maher B&B. 

Joy and Rudy Horsch, owners of 
the Hiram C. Stewart House 
(1906), 521 Grant Street, Wausau, 
Wisconsin, have opened this house 
as a bed and breakfast inn. Built for 


To subscribe... 


a central Wisconsin lumber family, 
the house displays Maher’s motif- 
rhythm theory through the tulip and 
the segmental arch. The drawing 
room fireplace glass mosaic is by 
Orlando Giannini of Giannini and 
Hilgart, Chicago. The house is on the 
National Register of Historic Places. 
More information: 715/848-2864. 
Visa, MC. 


Finding Maher 
Poppies on display 


A window from the Henry W. 
Schultz House (1907), Winnetka, 
Illinois, can be seen at the Prairie 
Avenue Bookshop, 711 South Dear- 
born, Chicago. The window features 
the poppy flower, in bud and full 
bloom, and an elongated triangle. 
Maher used the poppy as an art glass 
motif for houses and for wood and 
stove carvings on houses and at least 
one commercial building. 


Send a check for $20, payable to Geo. W. Maher 
Quarterly, to Donald M. Aucutt, 1224 Highland Park 


Blvd., Wausau WI 54401. Subscriptions are annual. 


Your name - please print. 


Address - street 


Address - PO box 


City state zip 


____ Please send future newsletters in envelope unfolded. 


oD 
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Winton House 
poppy window 


Built in 1905 in Wausau, 
Wisconsin, and demolished in 
1976, the Charles Winton 
House had elaborate and varied 
poppy motif windows. This 
window is now in a private 
collection in Chicago. It serves 
as logo for the Friends of 
Wausau Historic Landmarks. 
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Stewart House, Wausau, Wisconsin 
Drawing by Susan Berna 


Maher building 
tours, visits 


“Pleasant Home” (1897), 217 Home 
Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois. Hours: 
10 a.m.-2 p.m., Friday. 1-4 p.m., 
Saturday-Sunday. Closed Monday- 
Thursday. $3 for adults. 


Hiram C, Stewart House (1906), 
521 Grant Street, Wausau, Wiscon- 
sin. Available for private tours. Tel 
715/848-2864. 


Cyrus and Alice Yawkey House 
(1908, Maher remodeling), 403 
McIndoe Street, Wausau, Wisconsin. 
Hours: 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Tuesday- 
Thursday. 1 p.m.-4:30 p.m., Satur- 
day-Sunday. Closed Monday, Friday, 
holidays. Free - contributions 
accepted. Designed by the Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, architectural firm of 
Van Ryn and De Gelleke in neo- 
classical revival style in 1900, the 
house was remodeled by Maher. He 
added a sun porch and made many 
interior changes. Notable: Use of an 
oak motif in the den. This house is 
now home to the Marathon County 
Historical Museum. Tel 715/848- 
6143. 


The following buildings are regu- 
larly open to the public or for 
business: 


Wausau Public Library (1906), 400 
First Street, Wausau, Wisconsin. 


Open daily. Much altered, exterior 
walls partly intact. 


University Building (1907), 601 
Davis Street, Evanston, Illinois. You 
can view lobby, second floor. 


Swift Hall (1907-09), Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. This is 
a classroom building. 


Watkins administration building 
(1911-13), 150 Liberty Street, 
Winona, Minnesota. Weekdays. 
Lobby and open office area. 


Geo. W. Maher Quarterly 
1224 Highland Park Bivd. 
Wausau WI 54401 


Winona Savings Bank (1914-16), 
204 Main Street, Winona, Minne- 
sota. Bank hours. Public areas, 
elaborate art glass windows by 
Tiffany. 


Note: Most Maher structures are 
private homes not open to the public. 


This first issue has been sent free to 
Maher building owners, public 
libraries, historical societies, 
museums, architectural schools and 
galleries, antique dealers -- all for 
the opportunity of being part of this 
venture into Maher's life and work. 


Geo. W. Maher Quarterly. 
Volume 1, number 1. Four issues 
annually. Index to be provided 
January 1992. 


Donald M. Aucutt, editor. 

Tel 715/842-2482 after 5 p.m. 
weekdays, or weekends. Contribu- 
tions, media releases welcomed. 
Copyright 1991. 
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Profile 
Mallen House 


Oak Park, Illinois 
1904 


In May, Maher’s Mallen House will be open for Wright 
Plus, the historic house tour of the Frank Lloyd Wright 
Home and Studio Foundation. One in Maher’s first group 
of rectangular houses, and with nearly all of its art glass 
windows intact, the Mallen House is Maher integrating 
motif and rhythm, even though his personal prose 
articulation of his motif-rhythm was still several years 
away. The house is also Maher’s first, or perhaps the 
second, extensive display of the poppy. Both the Mallen 
House and the Lake House of the same year, on 
Hutchinson Street in Chicago, had the stylized poppy as 
floral motif. 


The house, at 300 North Euclid Avenue, was designed 
for Herman W. and Gertrude (Dillhoff) Mallen. Mallen 
was a furniture maker who worked with his father, 
Herman Z. Mallen, and later alone under the business 
name of H.Z. Mallen & Co. Sharon Darling in her book 
Chicago Furniture Art Craft & Industry, 1833-1983, says 
that father and son worked together “until the boredom of 


scraping and sanding table tops by hand was too much” 
for the younger Mallen. After stints at carpentry and 
undertaking, Herman W. then headed for Wisconsin’s 
north woods lumber camps. In 1876 the Mallens resumed 
their joint furniture business. When the Mallens built 
their Oak Park house, the company was producing parlor 
furniture. 


Connections, professional, business and social, always 
mattered for Maher. Mallen and Maher were both 
members of the Chicago Athletic Club, both were 
Republican and Protestant. It’s safe, I think, to guess that 
they became acquainted through connections. Maher was 
also a fashionable architect with many houses for 
prominent business families in the city and the suburbs. 


Checkered best describes the history of the house in 
recent years. Subsequent owners have bricked over the 
original plastered exterior, applied jagged and rough 
stone around the entrance, altered porches. Fire damaged 
the interior. The present owners are restoring the house, 
and the large flowing rooms are worth seeing. 


Enough of the interior remains to make Maher’s inten- 
tions clear. He sought to merge, some critics would say 
force, motifs into the structure throughout, outside and 
inside. The Mallen motifs are the poppy, the octagon and 
layered steps. The poppy dominates, appearing on the 


THE WESTERN ARCHITECT 


RESIDENCE OF H.W. MALLEN, OAKPARK, ILLINOIS 


Grorce W. Mauer, Arcuitect, Cuicaco 
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Mallen continues... exterior and in 
the windows, which are the simplest 
of Maher’s poppy windows, with 
straight bands around the edges and 
flowers centered. A glass mosaic 
above the living room fireplace 
introduces an unrelated wisteria motif. 
Perhaps by the Chicago glass artist 
Orlando Giannini who did mosaics for 
other Maher houses, the Mallen 
mosaic glows golden above a brass 
mantel, 


Maher’s buildings were pictured often 
in professional publications, particu- 


larly in The Inland Architect and News 


Record and The Western Architect. 
The Mallen House was published only 
once, in The Western Architect of 
December 1906 accompanying a 
Maher article titled “The Western 
Spirit.” The illustration, shown on 
page 1, was a rendering by the 
architect Lawrence Buck, Chicago. 
Buck set the house with cool porches 
at both ends reaching into a lush 
natural landscape of trees and flowers, 
among them the blooming hollyhocks 
coloring many Buck drawings for 
Maher. 


Wright Plus tour information: 9-5, 
Saturday, May 18. Tickets, $25 each, 
from Frank Lloyd Wright Home and 
Studio Foundation, 951 Chicago 
Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois 60302. 
Tour also houses by Wright, Robert 
Spencer and, with a debt to Maher, at 
least at the entrance, the Babson II 
House by Tallmadge and Watson. Be 
sure to note three more Maher houses 
near the Mallen House: Erwin House 
(1905), 530 North Euclid; Caldwell 
House (1909), 531 North Linden; 
Taylor House (1912), 405 North 
Euclid. 


Sources: Chicago Furniture, Darling, 
The Chicago Historical Society & 
W.W. Norton & Company, 1984 (her 
sources include: “A Story of Chi- 
cago,” H.W. Mallen, undated manu- 
script at the Chicago Historical 
Society). 
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Above, drawing after Mallen House 

photograph in Glimpses of Oak Park, pes 
a 

Center, staircase landing window. 


Below, single window with poppy 
motif. 


Drawings by Gary Carle, Wausau. 
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N. Anderson House. Editor's photo. 
— 
J.R. Lionberger House, H.H. Richardson, 1885. 
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Year by year 
Maher designs of 1889 


Richardsonian 
influences, 
a house for his family 


George Maher’s second year of 
independent practice finds him 
imitating the architect H.H. 
Richardson, building a house for his 
family, and beginning a valuable 
business link. 


N. Anderson House, 5522 Hyde 
Park Boulevard, Hyde Park 
neighborhood of Chicago. 


This was Maher’s one venture into 
the style of H.H. Richardson (1838- 
1885), whose Glessner and 

Mac Veagh houses and Marshall 
Field wholesale store had been built 
in Chicago only a few years before. 
It’s very much like Richardson’s 
original design for the J.R. 
Lionberger House in St. Louis: 
Symmetrical street-facing facade of 
stone, arched entrance. As the Maher 
essay reprinted in this newsletter 
makes clear, Maher was impressed 
by Richardson’s approach to 
domestic architecture. (Note: 
Richardson designed a house for an 
N.L. Anderson in Washington, D.C., 
in 1881.) 


Sources: Henry Hobson Richardson 
and His Works, Mariana Griswold 
Van Rensselaer, originally published 
in 1888. The Architecture of H.H. 
Richardson and His Times, Henry- 
Russell Hitchcock, The M.1.T. Press, 
1961, rev. Hyde Park Houses, An 
Informal History, 1856-1910, Jean 
Block, The University of Chicago 
Press, 1978 (her source: Chicago 
Tribune, September 21, 1888). 
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Deco interior at about that time, with 
, | apparently no further work since.” 


Sources: Block (her sources: ww 
Chicago Tribune, September 21, 

1888; Northwestern Architect, 

October 1892). The Chicago World’ s 

Fair of 1893, Stanley Applebaum, 

Dover Publications, Inc., 1980. 

Letter from present owner, March 4, 

1991, 


Maher and A.F. Shuman: Maher’s 
business relationship with A.F. 
ee’ Veal fae Ground 9 PbS aoe “ Shuman was the first of several he 
7 f j ~ i | would have with developers. Jean 
se . co ent Block says the Anderson and Conkey 


From a George Maher sketchbook of 1891: His five-minute sketch of the grounds for Bauises ii ane Gesenenest Shani 
the 1893 world’s fair. Citations in The Inland Architect and 


Collection of the Kenilworth Historical Society. | News Record show that Maher 
planned 15 buildings for Shuman 


between 1889-1891: 13 houses, one 


1889 continues... . October 30th, 1893 (1893, Moses P, | hotel and one apartment building. 
Handy, ed.). The world’s fair site Working with an established 
William B. Conkey House, 5518 was only a short distance south of developer was a practical way to 
Hyde Park Boulevard, Hyde Park | Conkey’s house. further his career. 
neighborhood. — 
The current owner says the house acai 
Next door, just to the north, of the “was used as a music studio as well 
Anderson House, is the Conkey as a residence starting about 1935, Edward A. Kendrick House, 
House, which bears several elements | and had been ‘updated’ to an Art Buffalo, New York. 
used by Maher throughout his career: o 
The small columns of the second and }|)$ ——H-——_ |__ The Inland Architect and News 


Record of May 1889 reports: “For E. 
Kendrick, Buffalo, N.Y., frame 
dwelling; cost $6,000.” Recent 
correspondence suggests that this 
house may have been built at 260 
Crescent Avenue. In Buffalo city 
directories, Kendrick was listed as 
living at 434 Pearl Street in 1889 and 
260 Crescent Avenue in 1890. I have 
not seen this house or its site. 


third stories, the frame for the central 
second-story window, and the 
horizontal emphasis. He would use 
such columns, squared and tapered, 
many times, and the frame, with 
extended comers, became something 
of a trademark. It can be seen, for 
example, in the Farson House (1897) 
in Oak Park and in glass in the 
Stewart House (1906) in Wausau. 


Kendrick (1867-1929), born in St. 
Louis, where his father, the Rev. 
Adin A. Kendrick, was president of 
Shurtleff College in nearby Illinois, 
Exposition of 1893. They are: The moved to Buffalo after graduating as 
City of Palaces. A Magnificent Hi | class valedictorian from Shurtleff. 
Showing of the Glories of the He became secretary of the 


Conkey was a publisher. Among the 
publications of his company, W.B. 
Conkey Company, are two books 
about the World’s Columbian 


C 
World's Fair (1895), and The ED OS Matthews-Northrup Works, a 
Official Directory of the World’ s printing, publishing, engraving and 
Columbian Exposition May Ist to binding firm. He later moved to New - 
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Original drawing by Maher of his 1889 house. 
The Inland Architect and News Record, June 1889. 


1889 continues... York where he 
was with the American Banknote 
Company, and formed and served as 
president of the Redfield, Kendrick, 
Odell Press. Kendrick was a member 
of several professional organizations 
and social clubs. In his obituary, it 
was noted: “He had been ill for 
several years following a serious 
automobile accident in France.” 


Sources: Letters to this writer from 
the Buffalo and Erie County Histori- 
cal Society, Buffalo and Erie County 
Public Library. Obituary in Buffalo 
Courier, June 9, 1929. 


Maher House, 220 Woodlawn 
Terrace, Woodlawn Park 
neighborhood of Chicago. 


The first house Maher designed for: 


himself in Chicago seems to have 
been on Woodlawn Terrace in a 
neighborhood south of the University 
of Chicago. Various directories show 
Maher living with his parents, 
Theophile and Sarah, from 1883 
until he married in 1893 and moved 
into his own house in the north shore 
Chicago suburb of Kenilworth. A 
Woodlawn Terrace address (No. 54) 
for the Mahers first appears in 1889. 
Two years later, their address is 
recorded as 65th Terrace, then in 
1893 as 220 66th Terrace, and in 
1894 as 220 Woodlawn Terrace. So, 
allowing for the vagaries of city 
directories, and assuming this house 
was built, the first Maher house was 
for the entire Maher family. 


Maher’s drawing of the house 
appeared in The Inland Architect and 


News Record of June 1889. The 
house is shingle style, frame with a 
stone foundation and fireplace, 
diamond-paned windows, Victorian- 
Style gable ornament. 


Horace Phillips House, Seattle. 


Imminent construction of the Phillips 
House was also mentioned in The 
Inland Architect and News Record of 
May 1889: “For Horace Phillips, 
Seattle, W.T., dwelling.” 


Stable design. 
A rendering for this stable appeared 


in The Inland Architect and News 
Record, July 1889. 
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Stories: 
Wright's rugs 


A family story has it that George 
Maher purchased oriental carpets 
from Frank Lloyd Wright during one 
of Mr. Wright’s numerous periods of 
financial distress. I’ve been unable to 
verify this anecdote. However, an 
inquiry to The Frank Lloyd Wright 
Archives at Taliesin West in 
Scottsdale, Arizona, produced this 
response from Director Bruce 
Brooks Pfeiffer: “Maher’s purchase 
of some oriental mgs sounds most 
plausible. It would not be the first 
time that Wright unloaded art 
treasures to pay household ex- 
penses!” Pfeiffer said there is no. 
Maher-Wright correspondence in the 
archives. 


Maher and Wright worked together, 
briefly, in the offices of Joseph 
Lyman Silsbee. They seem to have 
remained acquaintances and even 
friends. 


To subscribe... 


Maher in the news 
& books 


Update, fall 1990 edition, quarterly 
newsletter of the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation.Tourism 
Initiative, Denver: The Indiana part 
of this somewhat complicated new 
program (which is similar in ap- 
proach to the Trust’s Main Street 
program) includes possible restora- 
tion of Maher’s bathing pavilion and 
recreation building (1921) in Gary. 


The Architect and the American 
Country House, 1890-1940, Mark 
Alan Hewitt, Yale University Press, 
1990: Hewitt recounts (pages 14-22) 
the back-and-forth print dispute 
between Herbert Croly, writer and 
critic for Architectural Record, and 
Maher over Maher’s ideas in general 
and the Patten House (1901) and 
Rubens House (1902) specifically. 
Hewitt comments that Croly disliked 
Maher’s “imperious aesthetic elitism 
and his refusal to acknowledge the 
practical and socially bound aspects 


Send a check for $20, payable to Geo. W. Maher 
Quarterly, to Donald M. Aucutt, 1224 Highland 
Park Blvd., Wausau WI 54401. Subscriptions are 


annual. 


Your name - please print. 
Address - street 
Address - PO box 


City state zip 


___ Please send future newsletters in envelope un- 
folded. 


of house design as important.” 
Hewitt clarifies Croly’s pseudonym 
Arthur C. David which he used to 
sign a severe 1904 article in Archi- 
tectural Record about Maher. 


Arts & Crafts magazine, Vol. IV, 
No. 1, first quarter, 1991: Jean- 
Francois Villain’s review, titled 
“Arts & Crafts in Southern Califor- 
nia,” of the exhibition “American 
Arts and Crafts” correctly identifies 
a Maher fireplace surround as being 
from the Patrick J. King House 
(1901) in Chicago. This allows me to 
update my report in the last Geo. W. 
Maher Quarterly, in which I said the 
surround appeared to be from the 
Patten House. 


Chicago considers 
Philip Maher 


A report on the Woman’s Athletic 
Club (1928), 626 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, designed by Philip 
Brooks Maher, architect son of 
George Maher, has been published 
by the Commission on Chicago 
Landmarks. The report encourages 
designation of the Art Deco style 
building as a Chicago historic 
landmark. The Woman’s Athletic 
Club was done by Philip soon after 
George’s death in 1926 — and the 
end of their partnership as George 
W. Maher and Son. 


The report mentions George’s 
membership on a North Central 
Business Association committee of 
architects organized in 1918 “to 
formulate a plan for the proper 
improvement of the (North Michi- 
gan) street.” 


It’s noted, too, that “father and son 
did share a number of similarities. 
Each had a highly developed sense 
of and appreciation for the value of 
ornament. Both proved to have an 
aptitude for interior design and 
decoration as well as pure 
architecture.” 
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Originality 
in American 
Architecture 


George Maher has been called a 
prolific writer, Actually, the number 
of his articles is rather small. 
Perhaps it’s the style of his prose 
that makes people think they’ ve read 
more than they have. Perceived 
today, Maher's style is wordy, 
cautious, somewhat difficult to 
penetrate. Here is his first published 
article, a printing of a speech given 
the Chicago Architectural Sketch 
Club on September 12, 1887. Titled 
“Originality in American Architec- 
ture,” it appeared in The Inland 
Architect and News Record in 
October 1887. In 1964, the essay was 
reprinted in the first issue of The 
Prairie School Review. 


From want of travel and personal 
observation most of the information 
obtained by the speaker is from 
reading or hearsay, and as the subject 
embraces a large scope of architec- 
tural features, he is compelled to take 
but a general survey of the subject. 


America is noted for its character of 
progress since first it was settled in 
modern times. To the present day the 
people’s tendency has been toward 
that which is an improvement upon 
old European methods and forms. 


The originality in American architec- 
ture rests to a great degree upon the 
basis of studying the necessities of 
labor and life, and meeting them 
without hesitancy or prejudice. To 
attempt to designate any particular 
Style in the vast amount or designs 
seen from any one point of view in 


Young George Maher. Watercolor . 


our large cities would be too great an 
undertaking for our limited time and 
space. 


This peculiarity or originality in 
design arises from obvious local 
reasons; the exactions of an educated 
and active public are essential for 
any improvement in art. Thus it was 
in Athens in the time of Pericles, and 
also in Florence in the fifteenth 


century. 


We should not wonder that in the 
past there has been such a confusion 
in building; for in the first place the 
main aim of the people has been to 
better their condition financially, not 
seeking to a great extent after beauty 
nor encouraging art. This was not 
their aim nor education; they were 


.the promoters of progress and were 


necessary to lay the rough foundation 


upon which the finer 
instincts could be built 
afterward. 


In the second place, they did 
not have the means to 
employ real talent to erect 
their edifices, nor did genius 
wish to emigrate into such 
localities. To demonstrate 
these facts we need only to 
look back a few years at the 
condition (architecturally) 
then, and note the difference, 
when compared with today, 
progress there is in every 
direction. The Western 
Association of Architects, 
Association of Draftsmen, 
architectural journals, 
attention paid to the fairness 
in competition, and so on, 
are mainly the fruits of an 
educated and appreciative 
public who have now the 
time to encourage the arts; 
and, if we turn our attention 
to buildings, is it not gratifying to 
note the improvement in the style of 
building erected today, compared 
with that erected a few years ago? 
Note the changes in residences, 
school buildings, churches, depots, 
office buildings, and if the compari- 
son is truthfully made, originality can 
be claimed. 


To examine this statement of 
originality intelligently, let us 
compare our ways of progress to 
those in Europe and see if we cannot 
trace the difference when pertaining 
to building. The ideas of Europeans 
are different from the Americans. 
They have their set ways and 
manners handed down from ancestry, 
which are hard to change radically; 
their architects are compelled to pass 
arigid governmental examination 
before being allowed to practice; 
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"Originality" continues... therefore, their buildings are 
studied to perfection in detail, but only after a prevailing 
style; the formulas are given; classical lines dictate; 
methods of construction are repeated; and, though the 
building may be above free criticism, yet there is that 
sameness to all of them which rarely dares to be original. 


Viollet-Leduc, in his discourses on architecture, deplores 
this fact, believing that an architect should be thoroughly 
acquainted with all the styles, yet points out that in 
designing he should not be influenced by any particular 
one of them, but should reason out his own designs to 
suit these various purposes. 


In American architecture no such rules govern the 
architect; though familiar as he ought to be with histori- 
cal architecture, epochs of the past do not imperatively 
prevent him from giving free course to his American 
ideas. He designs to the limit of his capacity, and though 
the result may be far from satisfactory at times, yet on 
the whole it is beneficial, for he submits his ideas to 
common reasoning, and of all virtues necessary to 
complete substantial building in the nineteenth century 
common sense is, not the least one. So, in comparing the 
different countries and their methods of progress and 
advancement, it can be truthfully claimed that there is as 
much chance of a national style forthcoming in this 
country as elsewhere in the world, and that its progress 
will be fast or slow according to the encouragement 
given by the people. For heathenish tributes, the temples 
of Greek origin are gone, and imposing churches of 
Catholic sway and Papal supremacy, the fruits of centu- 
ries, are part of the past. These promoters and encourag- 
ers of gorgeous art are gone, and in their stead the will of 
an enlightened people will be the dictator. 


Let us tum our attention to the American residence and 
note the improvement made on this class of building 
during the past few years. What was it originally? 
Generally a structure boxy and meaningless in every 
detail; if a large building, perhaps a poor copy from some 
photograph of an edifice in Europe, a confused style 
where galvanized iron was used to excess and clumsily 
executed. What have we today? In most of our large 
cities a class of buildings can be seen which have no 
equal for interior arrangement, original to this class of 
buildings in every particular, for nowhere are the wants 
of comfort and practicability so sought after as here, and 
nowhere the world over are modern improvements so 
easily adapted as here; this, in fact, when carried to 
excess may be a fault instead of a virtue. The exterior of 
these buildings presents uniqueness. The facades are 
generally of rock-faced stone; the peculiarities are low 
and wide windows, short tapered columns, low overhang- 
ing roof balconies, large sweep of roof gabled, massive 


chimneys, carving finely wrought. The style leaves an 
idea of substantiality; no lie can be discerned in the 
material used or the manner of using it. 


The late H.H. Richardson was the most prominent in 
placing this class of building on a substantial basis, and it 
is now receiving encouragement. The idea of massive- 
ness, imposing centralization, of grouping novel ideas for 
comfort in the interior arrangement seem to be the 
motives most sought after. This style of building differs 
from European buildings of the same class in both plan 
and facade. The arrangement of rooms in European 
houses is on different principles, to accommodate the 
needs of a people who have different wants; original 
ways of planning to suit different national characteristics 
is only a natural law which the architect is bound to 
respect. To be sure, there are houses now being built on 
the European plan of arrangement, but whether they will 
prove satisfactory on the whole to republican ideas 
remains to be demonstrated; certainly the American 
residence is a model for comfort, and this impression 
seems to be-universal. 


As regards facade, the comparison is great, when drawn 
between American and European buildings of this class. 
That the Americans pay more attention to the outside is 
clearly evident, and if the design is poor it is owing to the 
ability of the architect. The facade of an European 
resident portrays a given style, Classic, Gothic, or 
transitional; they are built substantially and outlive our 
buildings generally. 


The American resident differs in that no particular style 
is followed, but that free vent is given to the designer’s 
fancy. As a whole for originality of facade, the American 
residence is superior. It portrays more tact, more variety 
in grouping, and though architectural blunders are seen, 
the idea conveyed is a newness of design which can be 
called originality. 


Another class of resident buildings which is genuine to 
the American soil is the frame suburban house, some- 
times called Old Colonial, though no particularly name 
has yet received universal acknowledgement. This Class 
of buildings was first encouraged on our eastern coast, 
New England. Coupled as it is with certain features 
belonging to the Queen Anne, there seems to be enough 
originality in it to convince most people of the progres- 
siveness of this country. 


It is not every architect who can grasp the idea, in fact 
there is much opposition to the shingle house as it is 
termed. If designed aright it presents a model for pictur- 
esqueness. Rock-faced base, porches plain and devoid of 
spindle work, gables pierced with windows having small 
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lights, carving worked on solid wood, long sweep of roof 
pierced with short, massive chimneys, it tends to leave 
the impression of quietness of home rather than a dazed 
impression of grandeur. This is the right idea of a 
residence, to have it speak of its function. No building 
has genuine style which does not speak of the thought 
which first brought it into existence. Thus the truth path 
toward an original style is to follow the dictation of 
necessity and then to improve upon detail. The interior of 
this class of building presents comfort in every form. 
Large, old-fashioned fireplaces, ease of stairs, nooks with 


_ settees; heavy oak beams leave the impression of 


solidity; low ceilings convey the idea of privacy; all 
contribute to make life a matter of ease. This style of 
building suits the taste of the better class of American 
people, and if encouraged aright will develop into a style 
that speaks of home and comfort. 


The American school buildings contribute to our list 
which can be pointed to as being original in arrangement 
and facade. Of late years it has been developed wonder- 
fully, owing to the attention paid to such matters by the 
public. No models equal to them for convenience, light 
and ventilation can be found elsewhere. It has been 
owing to the dictation of the people mainly which has 
brought our school buildings to its present level of 


perfection. Hence the necessity of having an appreciative | 


public to encourage any form of art. The true artist will 
be forthcoming. 


A celebrated writer, in speaking of the Romans, says, 
“He never felt in the dark, it was a sign of advanced state 
of civilization that he submitted everything to common 
sense; that he made himself obeyed, because he made 
himself understood.” This we can say truthfully of the 
Americans when pertaining to larger buildings, particu- 
larly the office building, that he submits everything to 
common reasoning that he does not feel in the dark. 


Thus we could point out various classes of buildings 
which have originality in some form or other; such 
originality is bound to exist so long as there are different 
nations and speaking a different language; their wants 


_ are, as a matter of course, of a different character, hence 


their living abodes must correspond to their tastes. 


Separated as this nation is by great distance from the 
older nations, progressive in her character under a free 
government, one of the main essentials for development 
in art or practical science, there is no reason why a style 
should not develop, which if not particularly grand in one 
sense, would be grand in the sense that it exhibits the 
wants and necessities of an enlightened life. 


We have heard over and again the complaints made upon 
our buildings, and there certainly are prominent things as 


regards design to deplore. Yet time alone will be the true 
corrector. Rome was not built in a day—and American 
architects can best contribute to the art in their country 
by elevating the character of these designs themselves 
rather than calling too much attention to the fact outside 
the profession and dictating what rules should be fol- 
lowed. A true architect, like a true poet, is born, not 
manufactured, and the prospect for the future is that more 
talent will be developed in our edifices erected in the 
future than those erected in the past. 


Notes 


The speaking platform: The Chicago Architectural 
Sketch Club had organized in 1885. Its members in- 
cluded draftsmen, artists, mechanics, architects and some 
representatives of the building trades. The name was 
shortened to Chicago Architectural Club in 1894. Maher 
participated in its annual exhibitions. 


Maher and The Inland Architect and News Record: 
Editor Robert Craik McLean (1854-1933), who wrote for 
or edited the Chicago publication from 1883-1905, can 
be considered something of a Maher advocate. Several 
Maher articles appeared in the magazine, as did many 
drawings and photographs of Maher designs and houses. 
An excellent source on this professional journal is Robert 
Prestiano’s The Inland Architect Chicago's Major 
Architectural Journal, 1883-1908 (UMI Research Press 
Architecture and Urban Design, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
1985). About Maher’s writing, Prestiano says: “Maher’s 
ideas were rarely well defined. Such vague notions as 
truthfulness, relevance to contemporary life, reaction 
against an eastern urge to copy, a democratic impulse, 
and the vitality of the Chicago architectural school were 
the components of his rationale.” 


The Prairie School Review: The inaugural issue of this 
magazine, edited by W.R. Hasbrouck and Marilyn 
Hasbrouck, Chicago, examined the work of Maher. 
Contents included the “originality” essay, an article 
about Maher by J. William Rudd, drawings, photographs, 
a very limited list of Maher buildings. 


Maher’s sources and references: * The French archi- 
tect Eugene-Emmanuel Viollet-le-duc (1814-79): Viollet- 
le-duc was for a short time the director of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, the influential architectural school in Paris. 
He favored movement away from classicism. « Shingle 
style: This distinctive style was brought to the Midwest 
by J.L. Silsbee, whose office was the second in which 
Maher worked as draftsman. * Old Colonial style: Used 
variously during the 1880s and 1890s, the term “old 
colonial” described Maher’s Farson House in Oak Park in 
construction announcements in The Inland Architect and 
News Record. 
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Winona Savings Bank. 
Original Maher drawing. 
The Western Architect, March 1914. 


Tours, visits 


Farson House, “Pleasant Home” 
(1897), 217 Home Avenue, Oak 
Park, Hlinois. Hours: 10 a.m.-2 p.m., 
Friday. 1-4 p.m., Saturday-Sunday. 
Closed Monday-Thursday. $3 for 
adults. 


Hiram C. Stewart House (1906), 
521 Grant Street, Wausau, Wiscon- 
sin. Available for private tours. Bed 
and breakfast. Tel 715/848-2864. 


Cyrus and Alice Yawkey House 
(1908, Maher remodeling), 403 
MciIndoe Street, Wausau, Wisconsin. 
Hours: 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Tuesday- 
Thursday. 1 p.m.-4:30 p.m., Satur- 
day-Sunday. Closed Monday, Friday, 
holidays. Free. The house was 
designed by the Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, architectural firm of Van Ryn 
and De Gelleke in neo-classical style 
in 1900. Maher added a sun porch 
and made interior changes. The 
house is now home to the Marathon 
County Historical Museum. A 
special exhibition will obscure the 
interior this summer. Tel 715/848- 
6143. 


The following buildings are 
regularly open to the public or for 
business: 


Wausau Public Library (1906), 400 
First Street, Wausau, Wisconsin. 
Open daily. Much altered, exterior 
walls partly intact. 


University Building (1907), 601 
Davis Street, Evanston, Illinois. You 
can view lobby, second floor. 


Swift Hall (1907-09), Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. This is 
a classroom building. 


Watkins administration building 
(1911-13), 150 Liberty Street, 
Winona, Minnesota. Weekdays. 
Lobby and open office area. 


Winona Savings Bank (1914-16), 
204 Main Street, Winona, Minne- 


Maher property 
for sale 


The Colvin House, 5940 North 
Sheridan Road, Chicago, is for sale. 
The exterior is much as Maher 
designed it; the interior has been 
refashioned in a Mediterranean style. 
Information: Ann Farmer, Coldwell 
Banker, 845 North Michigan 
Avenue, Suite 948E, Chicago. Tel 
312/751-1600 or (home) 312/787- 
1440, 


If you have or know of a Maher 
building for sale, I'd be glad to 
include a brief description. 


sota. Bank hours. Public aréas, 
elaborate art glass windows by 
Tiffany. 


Most Maher structures are private 
homes not open to the public. 


Editor's note: If you're in northern 
Wisconsin Saturday, June 8, please 
stop for the open house at our -- 
meaning the house occupied by me, 
my wife and our son -- Frank Lloyd 
Wright Usonian house, which is 50 
years old this year. Jt was designed 
and built between 1938-41. Hours 
10-4. Admission fee to benefit local 
and Wisconsin historic preservation. 


Geo. W. Maher Quarterly. 
Volume 1, number 2. Four issues 
annually. Index to be provided 
January 1992. 


Donald M. Aucutt, editor. 

Tel 715/842-2482 after 5 p.m. 
weekdays, or weekends. Contribu- 
tions, media releases welcomed. 
© 1991. 
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PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR—RESIDENCE OF reeks of COLVIN, ESQ. CHICAGO. . 
George W. Maher, 


Architectural Record, 
February 1916. 
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Maher/Iannelli 
alliance 
in Winona 


In June my son Phillippe (now 15) and I spent several 
days in Winona, Minnesota, enjoying the Mississippi 
River, the many handsomely restored Victorian era 
buildings, the Merchants National Bank (Purcell, Elmslie 
and Feick, architects, 1912) and, of course, the Maher 
buildings there. 


All the Winona Maher designs were for the Watkins/ 
King family, merchants and business people whose 
fortune was founded on spices sold door-to-door and 
money lending. Ernest L. and Grace Watkins King 
commissioned most of the buildings. Their interests and 
habitats ranged widely. Emest and Grace liked big-game 
hunting, antique guns, fine large houses near Winona, in 
Daytona Beach and at Lake Tahoe. 


One of the buildings for Ernest and Grace was The ! 
Winona Savings Bank and The Winona National Bank of 
1913-16. Now called the Winona National and Savings 
Bank, the savings and national banks were originally 
separate entities housed in a single building. I lingered in 
the bank for several hours, admiring again the open space 
and the clean lines of Maher’s furniture for the first-floor 
“departments” and the men’s and women’s meeting 
rooms upstairs. Maher described the two second-floor 
rooms as “institutional departments.” 

( 
I visited with bank President Robert A. Hoodecheck. We 
looked through blueprints. He told me there was more 
material which had recently been located in the base- 
ment. I went up to the men’s meeting room and sat there 
on one of Maher’s curved back side chairs, and waited. 
Across from me was a glass display case full of trophy 
animals (eland, gazelle, warthog, cheetah, many more) 
shot by Ernest and Grace in Africa in 1924. Soon enough 
a young bank officer entered the room with an armful of 
blueprints, spec sheets and what appeared to be drawings. 


There is always excitement in researching Maher because 
the material is so scattered and there is still so much to 
locate. What I saw that day was, however, exceptional. 
Among the papers was a now fragile pencil drawing of a 


Two views: Maher/lannelli: "American farmer at rest.” 
Editor's photos. 
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sculpture suggested by Maher for the bank. The concept 
was Maher’s and the sculpture Alfonzo Iannelli’s. 
Tannelli: the Italian-born sculptor who worked with Frank 
Lloyd Wright on Midway Gardens in Chicago and later 
with Prairie School architects Barry Byrne and William 
Purcell and George Elmslie. lannelli (1888-1965) was 
living in California and designing posters when Wright 
invited him to Chicago for the elaborate Midway Gar- 
dens. Perhaps others, besides Ernest and Grace King in 
1915 and bank staff in the years since, have seen the 
Maher-Iannelli design, but I have not read of it any- 
where. 


The drawing dated August 13, 1915, is labeled, in 
Maher’s handwriting: “Suggestion for Proposed Sculp- 
ture on the piers of The Winona Savings Bank. Geo. W. 
Maher Arch. - A. Iannelli Sculptor.” Below, Maher has 
written, with reference to the rich Minnesota agriculture: 
“this scheme is the American farmer at rest after his work 
— suggesting the idea that the Bank is the result of 
labor.” The farmer is draped classical style and holds a 
scythe. He seems to have been devised for four exterior 
piers at the corners of the central section of the bank. 
Maher's 1914 drawing of the bank building shows winged 
sculptures on these piers. At the bank’s grand opening on 
July 1, 1916, the farmer was not there; he had, appar- 
ently, been rejected by the Kings. Ina Winona Daily 
Republican-Herald article published just before the 
opening, Maher does not mention the statue. Nor does he 
speak of the bank being “the result of labor.” 


| 
i 
é 


Architects influence their collaborators. With geometri- 
cally-minded Wright shortly before at Midway Gardens 
in 1913, lannelli created straight-lined rather severe Full view of Maher!Iannelli concept 

sculpture. He produced playful ducks and rabbits for for sculpture at Winona bank. Editor's photo. 
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Winona Savings Bank and Winona National Bank. Maher drawing of 1914. The Western Architect, March 1914. 
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Maher's Gary bathhouse -- Octave Chanute in the dunes, at left. Drawing: Gary heritage tourism. 


Purcell and Elmslie in 1915-16 for 
the Babson service buildings in 
Riverside, Illinois. His work was 
starker again in the 1920s for Barry 
Byrne. For the more eclectic Maher, 
Iannelli’s sculpture was fluid and 
traditional atop its plain pedestal. 


Maher’s work with Iannelli clearly 
places the architect at the core with 
his Chicago contemporaries who 
were moving building design in new 
directions. 


Note: During my visit to Winona, I 
also saw, in the offices of architect 
Sherman W. Smith who has been 
overseeing mechanical work in the 
bank, Maher’s first plan for the 
Winona bank. This unbuilt plan, 
dated October 1913, was for a 
rectangular building with Georgian 
references. The overall approach in 
this plan is closer to Swift Hall 
(1907-09) at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois, than to the 
massive center and horizontal 
extensions of the bank finally built. 
Why wasn’t the first plan used? The 
question awaits an answer. In his 
published words about the bank, 


Maher does not refer to his first plan. 


He does, though, say that “the 
general theme was to evolve a 


structure...” Perhaps the word 
“evolve” is his way to cover all his 
work on the bank. 


Sources: Article titled “Architect 
Maher Writes Description of Bank 
He Designed,” Winona Daily 
Republican-Herald, June 30, 1916. 
Article titled “The Winona Savings 
Bank and Winona National Bank 
Building,” Peter B. Wight, The 
Architectural Record, January 1917. 
Collection of the Winona National 
and Savings Bank. The Prairie 
School, H. Allen Brooks, W.W. 
Norton & Company, New York, 
1972. On Frank Lloyd Wright, 
various, including his Autobiogra- 
phy, Many Masks by Brendan Gill 
and The Architecture of Frank Lloyd 
Wright, William Allin Storer. 


Gary 
celebrates 
Maher 


Gary, Indiana, is one of the handful 
of cities where Maher is represented 
by several buildings. Late in his 
career, between 1921 and 1924, 
Maher designed for Gary a bathing 
pavilion, a recreation building and a 


community center plan. The latter 
two were in collaboration with his 
son Philip who joined the Maher 
architectural practice in 1922. 


This year, Gary is one of several 
Indiana communities participating in 
the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation’s Tourism Initiative. An 
important part of Gary’s involve- 
ment is revived interest in Maher’s 
bathing pavilion, a 1921 pre-cast 
block structure in Marquette Park. 
It’s now being called the Gary 
Bathing Beach Aquatorium. 


Reopening of the second floor of the 
pavilion was formally acknowledged 
at a twilight program on July 24 in 
the building. The second floor had 
been closed since at least 1946. 
Work and materials have been 
donated to install electric lines, 
repair broken concrete steps and 
clean the pavilion’s upper areas. All 
this activity contrasts strongly with 
the recent history of the building 
which included its condemnation by 
the city in 1976. 


Sources: Article titled “Gary to 
reopen historic building,” Gary Post- 
Tribune, June 26, 1991. Chicago 
Architectural Club exhibitions: 1921, 
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which included a design for a 
clubhouse for the Gary Country 


Club; 1923, Miller Beach Recreation 


Building; 1924, Gateway develop- 
ment plan. Conversations with Gary 
city officials, including George 
Rogge, president of the Gary Park 
Board and convener for The (length- 
ily named) Society for the Restora- 
tion of the Gary Bathing Beach 
Aquatorium and Octave Chanute’s 
Place in History. Note: Chanute was 
an early, now somewhat neglected 
aviator. 


Year by year 
Maher designs of 1890 


Partnerships: 
Corwin, 
Shuman 


Maher, 25 and in his third year of 
architectural practice, had two 
commissions in 1890. Both were 
listed as products of his short 
partnership with Cecil Corwin. 


A.F. Shuman Double House, 
address unknown, Chicago. 


Romanesque in concept, the stone 
house has a rather squat tower with 
round-topped arched windows, and 
larger arched windows on the first 
floor. There is a tendency toward 
symmetry within particular areas. 
The rendering in The Inland Archi- 
tect and News Record is signed 
“Maher and Corwin, Architects, 
Chicago.” With foliage characteristi- 
cally to the rear of the house, where 
it serves to emphasize the mass of 
the building and does not obscure 
facade detailing, the drawing is 
typical of Maher. 


Sources: The Inland Architect and 
News Record, January 1890. 


A.F. Shuman double house, Inland Architect, January 1890. 


Dr. L.R. Williams House, address 
unknown, Chicago. 


The house is faced with stone. It 
mixes romanesque and Queen Anne. 
Of the former, there are arched 
windows, the decorative carving on 
the chimney, and the strong entrance 
obscured by the porch. Of the latter, 
Maher used a modified Palladian 
window, brackets beneath the 
projecting gables, and bent railings 
atop the front and back porches and 
along the sides. A somewhat 
tentative horizontal look comes from 
the frieze and belt course; it’s 
difficult to see exactly what materi- 
als Maher proposed for these 
elements. Signed “Maher and 
Corwin, Architects, Chicago,” a 
drawing of the house in The Inland 
Architect and News Record is clearly 
by Maher. 


Sources: The Inland Architect and 
News Record, May 1890. 


The Corwin partnership: George 
Maher and Cecil S. Corwin were 
partners from 1889 until 1891 or 
perhaps a bit later. The partnership 
was the only one in Maher’s career 


Cecil Corwin, drawing by Gary Carle. 


until his son Philip joined him in the 
1920s. It seems to mean more in 
terms of friendships and relation- 
ships than architecture. Maher and 
Frank Lloyd Wright, who also 
figures in this friendship and 
professional relationship, became 
acquainted with Corwin when they 
joined the practice of Chicago 
architect J. Lyman Silsbee in 1887 as 
draftsmen. Corwin was already a 
draftsman for Silsbee. In the 1891 
city directory Maher and Corwin are 
both listed as practicing at 925 (one 
of several offices Maher would 
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Dr. Williams House, Inland Architect, May 1890. 


occupy at) 218 LaSalle Street. The 
two acknowledged joint effort on 
buildings, as for those of 1890. They 
also designed separately; in June 
1890 Maher announced “plans for a 
two-story residence on Belmont 
avenue,” and Corwin reported 
planning “a two-story residence, to 
be built at 1066 Warren Avenue.” 
Two years later, the directory shows 
Maher still in the 925 office; Corwin 
had moved on to the Schiller 
Building where he shared an office 
with Wright. Corwin later left 
Chicago and moved to the East 
Coast. 


Corwin must have been a congenial 
colleague. And a sophisticated one. 
Son of a minister, Corwin was 


remembered fondly by Wright in his 
Autobiography. Recalled Wright 
about his first meeting with Corwin 
in Silsbee’s office: “(1) Liked 
instantly the fine-looking, cultured 
fellow with a pompadour and beard, 
who came forward with a quiet 
friendly smile — Cecil Corwin.” 
And: “He looked the artist-musician. 
Through the gate in the outer office 
railing he had come humming from 
the ‘Messiah’...I had found a kindred 
spirit.” Later, Wright mentions going 
to “any good concert” with Corwin. 


Note: It has been incorrectly stated 
that Maher’s partner of this period 
was Cecil’s artist brother Charles. 


Sources: An Autobiography, Frank 
Lloyd Wright, Duell, Sloan and 


eee te 


enacts RTA 


Pierce, New York, 1943. Chicago 
city directories. Frank Lloyd Wright, 
A Primer on Architectural Prin- 
ciples, Robert McCarter, ed., 
Princeton Architectural Press, 1991 
(his sources: Building, September 7, 
1889: The Inland Architect and News 
Record, July 1891). The Inland 
Architect and News Record, page 77, 
June 1890. Many Masks, A Life of 
Frank Lloyd Wright, Brendan Gill, 
G.P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
1987. 


More with Shuman: Maher’s 
business relationship with real estate 
developer A.F. Shuman, which had 
begun in 1889, expanded in 1890. 
Here, all from /nland Architect, are 
their plans. 
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« Three two-story dwellings, 
Chicago. “...hardwood finish, 
mantels, bathrooms, stained, plate 
and beveled glass, furnaces, etc.; 
cost $15,000.” IA, May 1890. 


+ Six-story hotel, at 56th Avenue 
and East End (new South Hyde 
Park Boulevard) Avenue, Chicago, 
“to cost $100,000.” This site was 
across from the grounds for the 
proposed World’s Columbian 
Exposition of 1893. IA, September 
1890. 


* Four-story apartment building, 
Cornell Avenue, Chicago. “The 
front will be of Michigan green buff 
sandstone; will put in steam heat, 
elevator, dumb waiters and all 
improvements; cost $30,000.” Again 
with an eye to the coming nearby 
Columbian exposition, it was noted 
“may be changed into hotel during 
World’s Fair.” IA, November 1890. 


To subscribe... 


Resort remodeling 
connected 
to Maher 


The list of buildings remodeled by 
George Maher continues to grow. A 
Michigan writer reports Maher’s 
redesign in 1923 of a resort hotel in 
Saugatuck, a summertime commu- 
nity near Lake Michigan. Kit Lane, 
in her book The Popcorn Millionaire 


| and Other Tales of Saugatuck, notes 


that Maher did a colonial style front 
for the Maplewood Hotel at the 
request of owners Frank and Carrie 
Wicks, 


What is now the Maplewood began 
in 1865 as combination furniture 
store and undertaking parlor and 
home. The Maplewood appeared in 
1905 after its transformation into a 
hotel by E.S. Pride. Maher’s Geor- 
gian facade further enhanced the 
building, resulting in a structure 
“quaintly beautiful” and suggesting 
“a picture from an old book,” 
according to a contemporary local 


Send a check for $20, payable to Geo. W. Maher 
Quarterly, to Donald M. Aucutt, 1224 Highland 
Park Blvd., Wausau WI 54401. Subscriptions are 


annual. 
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folded. 


Maplewood Hotel 
after Maher remodeling. 
Drawing: Kit Lane’s book. 


newspaper writer. The remodeling 
included 25-foot-high wood columns 
which attracted a crowd of towns- 
people when they arrived and were 
placed. 


With the interest in the Prairie style, 
his or anyone else's, beginning to 
wane, Maher designed several 
Georgian style houses after 1915. 
The portico of his large Dryden 
House (1916) in Evanston, [ilinois, 
would appear to be the source for the 
Maplewood Hotel remodeling. Other 
Maher houses with colonial refer- 
ences include the earlier Lord House 
(1911) in Evanston and the Ross 
House (1919-20), Wausau, Wiscon- 
sin. Maher’s Georgian houses 
typically have more geometric 
ornament than is characteristic for 
the true Georgian building. 


One of Maher’s least known 
commissions, the Maplewood work 
surely was related to Maher and 
other family members spending their 
summers at nearby Douglas. There 
Maher designed a house (c. 1908) 
known as the “bungalow” for his 
own family, and another called 
Landis Lodge (1910) for his wid- 
owed sister Mary Hooker and her 
two daughters and son. His parents- 
in-law, Alden and Ellen Brooks, 
built a cottage on the property. 
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Other Maher remodelings: He 
remodeled and expanded houses and 
buildings throughout his career. 
Rather than introducing something 
new, Maher usually copied the 
existing building’s style. Here is a 


with a pair of round urns at the 
entrance, at 915 Grant Street (then 
209 Liberty Street) in 1906. The urns 
were usually planted with G.D.’s 
favored pansies. “Years after Mother 
told me,” wrote the Jones’s daughter 


list of those verified: Ellen in 1975, “that at the time of 
Father’s death, she thought she’d 
* Hazelhurst House (1899), like one of the urns at his grave, and 
Evanston. she asked Mrs. Foster (a later owner) 


« Nickerson House (1900), Chicago. 

* Yawkey House (1908), Wausau. 

« Kenilworth Union Church (1909). 

¢ Judson/Barry House (1913), 
Chicago. 


if she wanted them. They had been 
removed from the entrance...Mother 
found the cemetary wanted sunk into 
the ground, leaving the open circle 
just level with the ground.” Thus, the 
buried urn in Wausau. 

Plus, these remodelings, attributed 
only: Culbertson House (1890s), 
Kenilworth; Neal Brown House 
(1910s), Wausau. The Culbertson 
remodeling was mentioned by Violet 
Wyld, niece of George and Elizabeth 
Maher, the Brown work by Hester 
Jones, daughter of Maher clients 
G.D. and Evelyn Jones. 


Note: To see the urn, now just 
visible, visit Pine Grove Cemetery 
off Grand Avenue in Wausau; the 
cemetery office can provide direc- 
tions. 


Finding Maher 


Hazel-Hutchinson neighborhood 
housewalk. A June 8 house tour 
included Maher’s Lake House 
(1904), 826 Hutchinson Street, in 
Chicago. There are four more Maher 
houses nearby. 


Sources: Letter, Mrs. Roger S. 
Barrett, February 19, 1989. Evanston 
Historical Society. Letters, Hester 
and Ellen Jones, 1975. Kenilworth, 
First Fifty Years, Village of 
Kenilworth, 1947. Samuel M. 
Nickerson House, Commission on 
Chicago Historical and Architectural 
Landmarks, Chicago, 1977. The 
Popcorn Millionaire and Other Tales 
of Saugatuck, Kit Lane, Pavilion 
Press, Douglas, Michigan, 1991. 
Yawkey blueprints, Marathon 
County Historical Society, Wausau. 


Evanston preservation. Kathleen 
Roy Cummings, Chicago, spoke on 
“George Maher: A Democrat in 
Architecture,” for the Preservation 
League of Evanston, Illinois. 
Cummings has been researching 
Maher for several years. The 
program was at Maher’s Sheridan 


e525 House (1910), 310 Church Street in 
Stories t Evanston. 
Urn 10 the A Maher garden. When he could, 
cemetery Maher would design gardens. After 


all, his aim, whenever agreed to by 
clients, was total design. In Wausau 
Maher outlined the garden for the 
G.D. and Evelyn Jones House (1905- 
06). The garden was opened to the 
public this month as part of a benefit 
for the Wausau Conservatory of 
Music. 


When Granville D. Jones died in 
1924, a Maher-designed um was 
buried with him. Well, not exactly 
with him. But near him. In 1905 
Maher designed a house for G.D. (he 
preferred the initials) and Evelyn 
Jones of Wausau. It was completed, 


On exhibit. Maher's shingle-style 
Gilbert House (1894) in Wausau is 


included in an exhibition titled 
"Victoriana in the Northwoods. 
Wausau." The exhibition from the 
Friends of Wausau Historic Land- 
marks continues through September 
28. 


Errata: In the last quarterly, the year 
of H.H. Richardson’s death should 
have been 1886. And, in some 
copies, several words were omitted 
from one of the later paragraphs in 
Maher’s essay. (“A single erratum 
may knock out the brains of a whole 
passage.” — Cowper.) 


Portfolio pages 


Beginning with this issue on page 8, 
we include pages from one of 
Maher's client portfolios. Only a few 
of these portfolios exist; they are in 
the collections of the Chicago and 
Kenilworth historical societies and 
the Historical Society of Oak Park 
and River Forest. 


Maher introduced the portfolio I 
have this way: "These architectural 
examples have been evolved from 
local conditions and indicate a 
solution of the problem presented, 
following strictly the law of prin- 
ciples in design." 


The portfolio has prints of eight 
color drawings of buildings and 10 
photographs of buildings, all bound 
by a tan cord between covers of 
heavy brown, linen textured paper. 
Drawings and photographs are 
mounted on the same brown paper. 
The photographs are printed on a 
Lodger Mills sepia paper. Maher's 
typeset message at the front of the 
portfolio is a on a lighter brown laid 
paper with an Ancona (Italy) 
watermark. The printer was The 
Wallace Press of Chicago. 


Other portfolios are for different 
groups of buildings and for the 
Farson House (1897) in Oak Park, 
Illinois. 
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Portfolio pages 


WORK OF : 
At left, the title from a Maher 
GEORGE W. MAHER . portfolio. Below, a page with the 


ARCHITECT Farson House. A drawing, 
CHICAGO ; 
apparently post-construction, of 
the house appears on page 12. 
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Architecture 
of Norway 
and Sweden 


In the February 1896 issue of The 
Inland Architect and News Record, 
George Maher published this his 
second article on architecture. The 
essay has more bite to it than is 
typical for Maher. A footnote pointed 
out that the article was a “paper 
read before the Kenilworth (Illinois) 
Study Club.” Maher lived in 
Kenilworth. 


The development of architecture in 
the buildings of Norway and Sweden, 
judging from what remains to be 
seen, did not reach a very high 
standard of excellence, nor in any 
way did it compare with the build- 
ings executed at corresponding 
periods in the other countries of 
Europe; we must therefore go 
prepared to admire the modern, 
rather than the mediaeval, making 
just criticisms and endeavoring to 
learn the reason why a people, so 
interesting and intelligent as they 
were, succeeded so little in the 
development of any one great branch 
of architecture. I therefore approach 
the subject with a feeling of hesi- 
tancy, because of the proneness of 
architects to reach at once for the 
origin and centers of all that is rich 
and beautiful in art, such as the 
French Gothic at Rouen, the Italian 
Renaissance at Florence or the 
Classic at Rome and Athens, that 
when we are obliged to describe less 
interesting centers we find our 
enthusiasm lacking. But Norway has 
had its influence in no uncertain way 
on the architectural history of other 
countries, which I shall endeavor to 
emphasize. But before thus proceed- 
ing we must first consider the 


Words... G-Wip..-9 “ae. 


George Maher, from Men of Illinois, 
1902. Original caption: "Is engaged in 
the profession of architecture, making a 
specialty of artistic residence work.” 


Scandinavian peninsula itself — its 
location, its wealth, etc; for these 
factors contribute much toward the 
development of any national art. If a 
country, like Norway, is isolated and 
to an extent barren and unproductive, 
its people are liable to profit little by 
intercourse with other countries. It 
offers no inducement for conquest by 
an intelligent foe. Again, the fine arts 
do not thrive on poverty, though 
character may and does grow under 
adverse circumstances. The 
Norsemen were no exception to this 
rule, and became strong and bold 
under the vigor of harsh environ- 
ments and launched their ships for 
conquest in richer and more fertile 
lands where wealth was to be found. 
It becomes plain, then, that one of 
the causes for the dearth of good 
mediaevel architecture in Norway 
and Sweden was their isolation and 
their poverty. The development of art 
in any country results from a source 
of inspiration diffused generally by 
intermingling of races, usually in the 
past by conquest. Wherever the 


Romans were victorious they carried 
with them their more advanced ideas 
of civilization, these new methods 
acting as the necessary leaven to 
prompt the conquered to higher 
ideals. Thus we find that, starting 
from Rome, all countries that were 
brought directly under Roman rule 
profited in that their first importance 
as civilized communities dates from 
this conquest. Particularly is this 
noted in the development of building, 
to the extent that countries like Gaul 
and England were indebted to Rome 
for their first real impulse toward art 
and architecture. This inspiration is 
so marked that the farther distant 
from Rome any country was located, 
the weaker its art strength. Note as a 
comparison, France, Germany, 
Russia, Norway and Sweden. To this 
day Rome influences modern art. 
The Ecole des Beaux Arts at Paris, 
the first art school of its kind in the 
world, gives the Prix des Rome to the 
student who passes highest in the 
final test examination, which entitles 
him to a four-year sojourn in Rome, 
with all his expenses paid. Ancient 
Rome, as we know, incorporated 
Athenian art, which represented the 
highest ideals known to man. 


Now Norway and Sweden were not 
even conquered by Caesar; he was 
either afraid of the bold Norsemen or 
considered their country too barren 
for a hazardous expedition, and we 
therefore find in our travels that the 
original buildings erected by the 
Norsemen were devoid of real broad 
architectural treatment, for the reason 
that they were in ignorance of how to 
combine the practical with the 
beautiful, having no instructors or 
examples among them. The excep- 
tion to this may be noted, however, 
where they borrowed ideas from the 
countries they visited, or rather 
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looted, bringing back relics which in turn oftentimes 
were incorporated in their rude log habitations, such as I 
will explain Jater. This piecemeal adaptation, however, 
did not tend to broaden their art; it simply emphasized 
the longing a people of their intelligence would naturally 
have for a better knowledge of the beautiful, which was 
denied them from the facts I have given, and that they 
were never conquered by a superior people. In order to 
appreciate, then, these sturdy Norsemen in an art sense, 
we must of necessity go with them to the countries they 
conquered, and you will pardon me if I describe their 
influence in these countries. 


In England, for illustration, the Normans, direct descen- 
dants from the Norsemen, brought the Norman style of 
architecture into existence. This Norman style, of course, 
had its origin from Italy or the Romans, but was devel- 
oped by the Normans and bears their name. It is a rather 
rude adaptation of the column and the arch, but very 
strong and simple, and particularly full of character; so 
also in Normandy, in the north of France, the buildings of 
the latest French style keep a certain purity and sobriety 
which they do not keep elsewhere. At Rouen, the chief 
city of Normandy, we find a very high development of 
French Gothic, which Ruskin holds as the highest type, 
and he never tires of lauding its subtle merits. Rouen 
Cathedral particularly attracted his attention, and it is a 
wonderfully beautiful cathedral of the most exquisite 
workmanship, an example for all time. We must, there- 
fore, give the Norseman credit for the part he played 
toward erecting these splendid examples of mediaeval 
work. To be sure, it was the intermingling of Norseman 
with Gaul or of Norseman with English which brought 
such grand results into existence; but the fact remains 
that the character of the Norseman is always evident in 


the work, consequently proving that he had an active part ; 
| plastered and timbered work. The Grand Hotel, for 


in it. So we must excuse the Norseman of old for not 
developing in his own land instincts which would have 
revealed in stone his love of character and quaint 
sobriety. But we must pass from the old to the new in 
building, to appreciate what they are capable of doing in 
modern times when principles of art are universal. 


We find the Swedes the most progressive today of the 
two peoples; they are spoken of as quite French in their 
taste and manners; indeed, they copy largely from the 
French, their court language being French, consequently 
this has its influence on the nobility and their customs. 


Stockholm represents the best in their architecture. 
Beautifully situated, the so-called Venice of the North, 
with its seven islands connected by massive stone 
bridges; the great royal palace on the central island, with 
its broad classic outline; the spires and domes of church 
architecture, all in strong contrast with the primeval 


appearance of surrounding forests — I am told an 
impression is formed on the traveler that is not soon 
forgotten, and a view of Stockholm is remembered as one 
of the finest sights in Europe. 


We find that they are building large and beautiful houses 
of the most approved styles in the modern French and 
Italian Renaissance schools; that these houses have every 
convenience patent to their needs, with the grand salon, 


{ art galleries, immense dining hall, or the salle-a-manager, 


etc., all very complete, grand and commodious, pure in 
style, borrowed, to be sure, yet which would outrank 
most of the residences built in Chicago, and be on a par, 
perhaps, with some of the modern palaces built recently 
in Newport and New York. Chicago can boast of much, 


| but in the realm of high art, such as is going on abroad, 


she is woefully in the background. I venture to say that 
none present tonight will ever see built in Chicago or 
environments a building that would equal for simple 
architectural grandeur the royal palace of Stockholm. It is 
designed in the Italian Renaissance style by a French 
architect, was commenced in 1697, and after only one 
interruption, finished in 1760. The original designs were 
carried out in their entirety, no money being spared to 
perfect this immense building, according to the 
architect’s original conception. Of course, we know that 
such buildings are not encouraged by a republican form 
of government. As a rule, our people are not educated up 
to an appreciation of the use of such a building. They 
cannot see its influence as an example. They must needs 
count the dollars and the interest thereof and not bother 
about costly architectural monuments. 


As I have said, the streets of Stockholm are lined with 
modern buildings, mainly on the French Renaissance 
style; and the old part, a mixture of German Gothic, 


illustration, is similar somewhat to the Tremont House, 


| Chicago, excepting that it is a larger building. This hotel 


is considered by many to be one of the finest in Europe. 
Churches and towers are conspicuous. The Church of the 
Island of the Knights is an interesting edifice, excepting 
the modern innovation of an iron spire. This should have 
been of stone. . 


The criticism we are obliged to make is their lack of a 
national school of architecture. We see this great race of 
people borrowing from the Latin, Slavs and Saxons the 
form and construction which are to be seen in their 


| private and public edifices. For this reason we are 


disappointed in not finding a gradual development of 
artistic facts; a relation between the various buildings or 
that regular graduation which they display everywhere 
else. The transitions are sudden, or rather there is no 
transition between thé various periods and the different 
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styles. They received the Gothic in its completeness and 
they applied it without effort or study, without passing 
through a renaissance; they advanced from Gothic to 
Rococo. I believe that when France built Versailles, they 
were prompted to build the royal palace. 


They have not originated anything, but have always 
copied; we are forced to acknowledge, however, that they 
well know how to choose their models, and that today 
they are building one of the finest cities in Northern 
Europe. 


The Norwegians are of a different disposition from the 
Swedes. Not as light-hearted, but rather blunt, stolid and 
honest. This disposition is sure to affect their art. While 
leaning to the practical, yet they would be apt to continue 
in certain lines and hesitate to incorporate new ideas 
from other countries. However, we find that in the larger 
cities, Christiana, for instance, that their buildings are 
taken from good models. The Museum of Art is designed 
in the Italian Renaissance. The classic style seems to 
predominate in their new work. No doubt, rare old 
timbered houses would be plentiful in Christiana if the 
mediaeval portion Oslo, of which Christiana is the 
successor, has not been destroyed by fire once by its own 
inhabitants to prevent falling into the hands of the 
Swedish besiegers in 1547, and again by fire in 1624. We 
lose much of the best work of these people by this 
destructive element. Their houses being of wood mainly, 
were prey to the enemy or to accidents. This timbered 
work, akin to all Europe during the Dark Ages, is quite 
interesting. The characteristics are high gables, 
oftentimes projecting far beyond the wall below. The 
walls.are plastered between timber work, somewhat like 


. the German building at the World’s Fair. The windows 


are rather small, with leaded glass roundles. The roof is 
generally of tile, the whole effect being fantastic, almost 
weird when looking at a street in perspective. 


The effect thus produced always attracts the attention of 
artists. The hard straight lines of classic architecture does 
not appeal to the spontaneousness of paint and brush, 
besides there is too much detail to suggest in classic 
work. On the contrary, this timber work offers rare 
suggestions of light and shade; the fanciful tracery of the 
Gothic, the grotesque carvings, the boldness of gable and. 
tower all contribute to a composition and a picture. This 
style of work yet exists, to an extent, in Norway and 
Sweden, and we will all enjoy it, even though it is crude 
and half barbaric. In this connection I may mention some 
of the old wood country houses. 


They are built in log cabin style, but generally with a 
pretentious roof and gable; also efforts at dormer win- 
dows. The corners of these buildings are sometimes 


ornamented with huge round carved posts continuing 
from ground to eaves. The doorways are carved in wood. 
All of this attempt at ornament can easily be accounted 
for. The corner ornaments, as an instance, show a 
similarity to baluster work taken from the Italian build- 
ings, but much enlarged. The doorway carving often 
bears a resemblance to Byzantine work, showing that 
from examples seen elsewhere in their ravages they 
attempted certain omate effects in their rude work. 


Trondhjem Cathedral could not be passed over in an 
article of this nature, as it is the grandest church in 
Scandinavia. To be sure, it is not indigenous to the soil, 
so to speak, but it represents a noble work, and the 
Norwegians must receive just credit for the part they took 
in its construction. I am far from being a Romanist, but 
would not consider a tribute to this old cathedral com- 
plete if I did not mention the fact that the Romanists have 
ever been the promoters of noble art, and that, whatever 
can be said against them, in the realm of the fine arts 
they far excel the Protestants. Indeed, the Protestants 
have no art of their own, and many of the grandest 
specimens of church work, so far, fall below their 
appreciation of art, that in their religious fanaticism, 
which was worse than vandalism, they aimed to destroy 
in a day that which had taken centuries to erect. This 
occurred partially with Trondhjem during the Reforma- 
tion. The style of this cathedral is part Romanesque and 
part Gothic, and without a doubt was taken or copied 
from English precedent. It was started, I believe, in the 
tenth century, and is not yet entirely complete, having 
gone through the vicissitudes common to work of this 
high character. The columns supporting the clear story 
are capped with beautiful foliated work showing an 
exquisite feeling of imagination entirely out of harmony 
with the rigidity of this far north country. The grand 
nave, the chapter house, the choir with its octagonal apse 
aided by rich materials, all combine to make this most 
interesting example of grand old cathedral work the first 
in the north. 


It has been mentioned that in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries this cathedral was the burial palace of the 
kings, and that by the constitution of Norway of 1814 the 
kings must be crowned here. 


I think that no more beautiful tribute to the love of past 


art achievement could be paid by any people than to 
select this far north cathedral as a place in which to 
crown and bury their illustrious dead. To me it is almost 
pathetic, since, afterall, even this sacred tribute is paid to 
a building which was not of them — a stranger in a 
strange land. 
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Farson House ¢ Brickbuilder, September 1903. 


Tours, visits 


Farson House, “Pleasant Home”’ 
(1897), 217 Home Avenue, Oak 
Park, IWinois. Hours: 10 a.m.-2 p.m., 
Friday. 1-4 p.m., Saturday-Sunday. 
Closed Monday-Thursday. $3 for 
adults. 


Kenilworth, Illinois, tour: The 
Chicago Architecture Foundation has 
scheduled walking tours of 
Kenilworth on Sunday, August 25, 
and Sunday, October 6. Both begin 
at 1:15 p.m. at the Kenilworth train 
station. Free for foundation mem- 
bers, $5 for nonmembers. Maher's 
home is here, as are many other 
houses he designed. 


Hiram C. Stewart House (1906), 
521 Grant Street, Wausau, Wiscon- 
sin. Available for private tours. Bed 
and breakfast. Tel 715/848-2864. 


Cyrus and Alice Yawkey House 
(1908, Maher remodeling), 403 
Mclndoe Street, Wausau, Wisconsin. 
Hours: 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Tuesday- 
Thursday. 1 p.m.-4:30 p.m., Satur- 
day-Sunday. Closed Monday, Friday, 
holidays. Free. Maher added a sun 
porch and made interior changes. 
The house is now the Marathon 
County Historical Museum. A 
special exhibition obscures the 
interior this summer. Tel 715/848- 
6143. 


These buildings are regularly open 
to the public or for business: 


Wausau Public Library (1906), 400 
First Street, Wausau, Wisconsin. 
Open daily. Much altered, exterior 
walls partly intact. 


University Building (1907), 601 
Davis Street, Evanston, Illinois. You 
can view lobby, second floor. 


Swift Hall (1907-09), Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. This is 
a classroom building. 


Maher property 
for sale 


Dau House (1897), 4807 Greenwood 
Avenue, Chicago. This brick house 
in the Kenwood neighborhood was 
one of Maher's early simplified 
designs. More information: Urban 
Search of Chicago, 312/337-2400. 


Follow-up: Sale price for the Colvin 
House, 5940 North Sheridan Road, 
Chicago, is $950,000, the Chicago 
Tribune reported in early June. 


If you have or know of a Maher 
building for sale, I'd be glad to 
include a brief description. 


Watkins administration building 
(1911-13), 150 Liberty Street, 
Winona, Minnesota. Weekdays. 
Lobby and open office area. 


Winona Savings Bank and Winona 
National Bank (1913-16), Fourth 
and Main, Winona, Minnesota. Bank 
hours. Public areas, elaborate art 
glass windows by Tiffany. The bank, 
now called the Winona National and 
Savings Bank, has a brochure for 
visitors. 


Most Maher structures are private 
homes not open to the public. 


Geo. W. Maher Quarterly. 
Volume 1, number 3. Four issues 
annually. Index to be provided 
January 1992. 


Donald M. Aucutt, editor. 

Tel 715/842-2482 after 5 p.m. 
weekdays, or weekends. Contribu- 
tions, media releases welcomed. 
© 1991. 


Dau House 
Brickbuilder, September 1903. 
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Maher miscellany: 
Mystery sconce... 
buried architects... 
mentor's arch 


Ending the first year of publication for 
the Geo. W. Maher Quarterly, !'ve 
decided a selection of this and that 
gleaned from letters, visits and phone 
calls from persons much interested in 
Maher and from subscribers, is in order. 


¢ The sconce. Correspondence with a 
Chicago area collector of Maher items led 
me back to a house that once stood here in 
Wausau. In a letter he mentioned having a 
sconce by Maher but not knowing which 
house it was from. He sent a photo, and it 
seemed to me that the lighting fixture was 
from the Charles and Helen Winton House built at 522 
Grant Street in Wausau in 1905-06. 


I compared the collector's photos with family photos I had 
of the Winton House during the occupancy of its second 
owner Fowler Stone. The sconce was from that house. It 
was one of several similar sconces from the living room. 
Before the house was destroyed in 1976, Chicago architec- 
tural collectors, notably Robert and Kathy Coleman, came 
to Wausau and purchased and removed sconces and many 
art glass windows. Some of the items are now in private 
collections; others are at the Chicago Historical Society. 


The sconce, shown here, has a brass backplate. The glass 
is based on the horizontal line and somewhat abstracted 
column motifs used throughout the house. It's fitted for 
electricity and gas. 


One of the Chicago Historical Society windows with a 
poppy design is frequently on display in the society 
museum, Clark Street at North Avenue. I saw it there in 
November. The window has been copied, too, and offered 
in the society's gift shop and catalog. It is usually labeled 
as being from the Foler (sic) P. Stone House rather than 
the Winton House. 


Winton House, Wausau. Photo: Marathon County Historical Museum. 


Winton House sconce. Private collection. 


This summer, I put together an exhibit on Wausau 
Victoriana for our Wausau/Northwoods Wisconsin 
Architectural Museum, which reappears each August. In 
doing so, I reviewed 100 or so previously unidentified 
photos by James Colby in the early part of this century. 
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Colby operated the 
Northern Photo 
Company in Wausau 
from 1913 until 1956. 
His primary product 
was postcards. 


Among the Colby 
photos, from the 
collection of the 
Marathon County 
Historical Society, 


were several that were 
obviously of a Maher 
house. Numerous and 
closer looks revealed 
the brass and glass 
sconces. The Winton 
House living room 
again, but this time 
with darker walls, a 
central hanging lamp 
with panes of poppy © 
motif glass, and other 
hanging lamps and 
lanterns showing ina 
room behind the 
living room and the 
entrance hall. Ina 
comer of the living 
room is a panel with 
large poppies and 


leaves. The panel -- or 


perhaps panels -- is 
most likely paint on _ 
canvas. Colby's view 
must be the Winton 
House as Maher 
planned it. The 
entrance hall has a 
stair rail precursing 
that of the Magerstadt 
House (1908) in 
Chicago's Kenwood 
neighborhood. As in 


—_ 
Original appearance: - about 1910. Winton House living room. Sconces are along the back wall of the 
room. Nate poppy motif on lamp, corner panel. 
Photo: James Colby, Marathon County Historical Museum. ow 


After remodeling - 1920s, Photo: Marathon County Historical Museum. 
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the Magerstadt House, the rail steps up, both from the 
point where it meets the balusters and from level to level. 
But unlike the Magerstadt House, the balusters are 
rounded colonial-style rather than squared. 


Two mysteries still go unsolved. Who was living in the 
house when Colby photographed it? And, what happened 
to the wonderful Maher light fixtures? 


To answer the first question, the Wintons could have been. 


But if so, considering that Colby had just begun profes- 
sional photography in 1909, they were probably packing. 
They moved from Wausau to Minneapolis in 1910; their 
new home was an even larger Maher house. We know for 
certain that Colby photographed the house before 1912. 
We know because the house next door, which appears in 
views of the front porch, was moved in 1912. 


Urn in Maher family cemetery plot. 
Photo: Michael J. Dunn IIT. 


And the second question: The hanging lamps are all gone 
in the later Stone family pictures, They have not reap- 


peared anywhere -- to date. 


The Winton House was a classic house of Maher's prime. 
A mix of Prairie and arts and crafts influences, an elabora- 
tion on everyman's foursquare, the house mixed narrow 
tan brick, exterior plaster, and poppy art glass windows of 
all sizes. The rooms flowed one to another. All about was 
Maher's quirkiness, the touches that helped make him an 
original: The painted panels with their outsized flowers, 
two small columns on the attic dormer, the appearance of 
symmetry, casement and double-hung windows sharing a 
common frame. 


* Design & death. My most unusual encounter of the year 
was with Michael J. Dunn, II, of Elm Grove, Wisconsin. I 
did not meet the man face to face. I talked to him on the 
phone once and received two letters from him. Mr. Dunn's 
architectural interest is churches and the cemeteries where — 
architects who designed churches are buried. 


He called me to find out if Maher did churches. He did. A 
Presbyterian church (1894), now demolished, in Chicago's 
Edgewater neighborhood. A Swedenborgian church 
(1898) on Chicago's South Side. An addition (1909) to the 
Kenilworth Union Church. In 1914 Maher produced a plan 
for an unbuilt Congregational church in Evanston, Illinois. 
Mr. Dunn also asked where Maher was buried. Rosehill 
cemetery. 


I soon heard from him again. “In the past couple weeks I 
have paid a little homage to Mr. Maher by visiting the 
grave in Rosehill and visiting the little church on. the 
South Side,” he wrote. About the Maher family plot at 
Rosehill, Dunn added, "Someone, perhaps as a sort of 
prank, had put a cattail root in the Maher urn, and since 
the rains had begun returning ten days ago, it was in 
plenty of water the day of my visited, September 4. I 
passed the urn again on the 11th, this week, and the cattail 
was still flourishing.” 


To explain and conclude this episode: The Rosehill urn 
was designed by George Maher. His son's name is carved 
into the base. The South Side church Mr. Dunn saw may 
or may not be Maher's Swedenborgian church. 


¢ Missionary memories. Betty Wyid, of Skokie, Illinois, 
who is married to Maher's nephew Merle, sent me an 
article from the Oberlin Alumni Magazine, spring 1991 
issue, about a memorial arch by architect J-L. Silsbee 
(1845-1913), Silsbee, Maher's last architectural mentor 
before he began his own practice, did the arch in 1902 on 
the Oberlin College campus in Ohio to commemorate 
American missionaries kilied in the Boxer Rebellion in 
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China. The article is a revisionist consideration of the 
meaning of the memorial. 


* Searching. We met Kyle James Coolbroth, now of the 
Twin Cities, because of his interest in Frank Lloyd 
Wright. He stopped at the Wright house we live in here in 
Wausau. Coolbroth, a carpenter turned designer, has 
written that in researching Wright he's found several 
references to Maher. He promises to send them. I always 
appreciate getting more information about Maher, and 
hope that any of you who find such material will send it. 


¢ In revision. A bookseller in Wausau is asked from time 
to time whether my book George W. Maher Architect in 
Wausau 1894-1920 is in stock. It's not. That's because I 
only printed about 100 copies when I finished -- or 
thought I had finished it -- in 1988. And those were all 
sold. Now I'm revising and expanding it. I'm going to add 
information about the other Maher designs in Wisconsin: 
The Elliott House (1910) in Madison, the Heussler House 
(1915) in Milwaukee, and an as yet tentatively dated plan 
for a Lake Geneva house for the Furbeck family of Oak 
Park, Illinois. A rendering of this house is in a Maher 
client profile at the Kenilworth (Illinois) Historical 
Society. The Furbecks commissioned houses from Maher 
and Frank Lloyd Wright. Their Maher house in Oak Park 
(1901) was formerly at 200 Home Avenue. 


I'm thinking about calling the revised book, which should 
be out in 1992, George W. Maher: 10 Designs for Wiscon- 
sin. Or maybe 11 or 12 designs to include his 1908 
remodeling of the Yawkey House in Wausau and a 
recently noted reference to a house for John La Boule in 
Milwaukee in 1987. 


* Renewing a friendship. Finally, I've renewed contact 
with Kathleen Roy Cummings, Chicago architectural 
historian who in 1988 came to Wausau and lectured on 
Maher as part of our “Wausau's Prairies” celebration. Her 
lecture complemented the Leigh Yawkey Woodson Art 
Museum exhibition, the first exhibition anywhere devoted 
entirely to the architect. 


Maher visits Europe... 
sketchbook of 1891 


In 1891, toward the end of that very productive year, 
Maher traveled to Europe for the first time. He would go 
there at least two more times. 


Details about the initial tip are mostly unknown. H. Allen 
Brooks, in The Prairie School, notes: "About 1891 Maher 
spent some three months traveling in Europe..." He's not 
even entirely sure of the year. J. William Rudd, writing a 


few years after Brooks, and basing much of his Maher 
biography on conversations with the architect's widow, 
does not even mention a European trip in 1891. 


However, because of a sketchbook in the collection of the 
Kenilworth Historical Society, we know that Maher was in 
Europe in September of 1891 and that he was on his way 


Above: House drawing by Maher. 
Middle: The architect's signature. 
Below: House drawing by Maher. 
Drawings from Maher's 1891 sketchbook. 
Kenilworth Historical Society. 
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back to the United States in October. 
The sketchbook, given to the Ken-- 
ilworth Historical Society by Maher's 
family, includes more than 20 pencil 
and ink drawings, three of them 
apparently done before the trip, one 
definitely predating the trip, 14 
during the trip, and a final two 
presumably after the trip. 


Here are brief descriptions of those 
which preceded the trip (titles in 
quotes are Maher's): 


1. House on rocks, pen and ink. 
2. "5 min: Sketch World's Fair 
Ground,” dated July 24, 1891, 
pencil. Note: This was shown in 
the April-June 1991 issue of the 
Geo. W. Maher Quarterly. 

3. Building facade, pencil. 

4, Woods and rocks, pen. 


Then, during the trip to Europe: 


5. "Carved stall on wood 
Cologne,” dated September 13, 
1891, pencil. 

6. Architectural detail, pencil. 

7. “on Rhine River,” pen. 

8. "Marksburg castle 1437 A.D,". 
pencil. 

9. "Castle on the Rhine," 
September 14, 1891, pen. 

10. Church, September 14, 1891, 
pen. 

11. Four architectural details, pencil. 
12. "Swiss cottage, Flueher, Switzer- 
land,” September 25, 1891, pencil. 
14. "Venice," drawing of capitals, 
pencil.’ 

15. Venice and Florence, two details, 
pencil. 

16. "Genoa Italy," pencil. 

17. "Entrance to Organ Loft open 
tracery Rouen,” pencil. 

18. "Rouen France,” pencil. 

19. "On board steamer on Atlantic," 
October 20, 1891, pencil. A sign ona 
lifeboat says “Liverpool.” 


And, after tour's end: 


20. Cabin, pencil. 
21, House on bluff, pencil. 


Balustrade. 1891 sketchbook. 


Capitals. 1891 sketchbook. 


Also with the Kenilworth sketchbook 
are loose pencil sketches of a cabin at 
Bass Lake in Indiana, a house design 

and lakes and woods. 


What to say about the trip and these 
sketches? 


The sketches are easiest to deal with. 
They show places Maher was either 
familiar with or wanted to record for 
future reference. The two houses, 
both locked into rather dramatic rural 
settings, one on a bluff, the other ona 
rocky hilltop, are considerably 
simpler than the houses he was 
designing for clients that year. Both 
have classical ties, both have arched 
windows. Yet both are in the spirit of 
the Arts and Crafts movement, which 
would continue to intrigue Maher 
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throughout his career. Certainly 
their settings are interesting, and 
the way the houses are embedded 
in nature is, too. A young man's 
dream to make his structures meet 
nature? The more elaborate house 
rises from boulders. The smaller 
one continues the line of the cliff 
and then softens it with the climb 
of the roof. Was this what Maher 
would have done if such idyllic 
sites were offered him as his 
architecture matured? As it was, 
most of his houses and buildings, 
whether urban or suburban, were 
placed on flat lots in the midst of 
new plantings. 


For what was to come he drew 
fragments of buildings, and we can 
see the influences now. The "balus- 
trade" suggests the rows of windows 
centered in the Cheney House (1900) 
in Kenilworth or the Jones House 
(1906) in Wausau, or just inside the 
entrance of the Woodson House 
(1913-14) in Wausau. Complex 
capitals such as those drawn in 
Venice perhaps contributed to those 
on his own house (1893) in Ken- 
ilworth, the Stewart House (1906) in 
Wausau or the Winona Savings Bank 
and Winona National Bank (1913). 


Despite appearances, this trip was no 
typical tour of the continent. Maher 
had had a "breakdown," and he 
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Garden house. 1891 sketchbook. 
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required recovery. The year 1891, as 
the next segment of this issue shows, 
was an extremely busy and creative 
one for him. Probably too hectic for a 
young man already showing constant 
concern for masking what he felt. 
Maher's exterior, neat, well-dressed, 
confident, yielded little of what was 
inside him. Years later, doctors at a 
southern Wisconsin mental hospital, 
where Maher was a patient, would 
recall what afflicted him in 1891: 
"Period of insomnia and depression 
when 26; lasted six months; worked 
throughout it." The trip was therapy. 


He recovered. Those who loved him 
worried about him in the years 
following. In a letter from Pennsylva- 
nia dated June 20, 1893, Maher's 
father wrote: "Yesterday, you say, the 
frame of your house was to be raised, 
or the finished masonry, and you like 
the spot more and more." Theophile 
Maher was writing about the house 
his son was building for himself at 
424 Warwick Road in Kenilworth, a 
North Shore suburb of Chicago. "But 
you do not add whether you have 
found about Evanston a suitable room 
for you to sleep in,” Theophile 
continued. "You must have your 
sleep for strength to work." 


Note: Rudd, in his pioneering work 
on Maher, placed the architect's 
initial breakdown in 1893. We now 
know, because of the hospital 
records, and because of the corre- 
spondence with his parents, that the 
interval occurred two years earlier. 


Sources: George W. Maher -- 
Architect, J. William Rudd, M.A., 
dissertation, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, 1964. Letter, 
Theophile Maher to George Maher, 
June 20, 1893, St. David's, Pennsyl- 
vania. Records, 1924-25, The 
Milwaukee Sanitarium, now Milwau- 
kee Psychiatric Hospital, Wauwatosa, 
Wisconsin. 
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Mrs. Babcock’s House. Maher drawing. The Inland Architect and News Record, February 1891. 


Year by year 
Maher designs of 1891 


More for Shuman; 
Kenilworth venture 


In his fourth year of architectural 
practice, Maher, 26, designed houses, 
one commercial building and a 
school. Though still involved in his 
rather loose practice with Cecil 
Corwin, Maher did ali these buildings 
on his own. The work included more 
designs for Hyde Park developer A.F. 
Shuman and Maher's first designs for 
suburban Kenilworth where he would 
build his own house. The year finds 
him continuing with his version of 
the shingle style, refining his interi- 
ors, and moving toward greater 
simplicity. 


¢ Edward E. Gray House, 1922 
Belmont Avenue, Chicago. Demol- 


ished. Sources: Inland Architect and 
News Record, July 1891. Lakeside 
Directory of Chicago, 1895. 


¢ Edward A. King House, Rogers 
Park neighborhood of Chicago. 
Source: IA, July 1891. 


- C.S. Johnson building, Chicago. 
According to an /nland Architect 
building synopsis in March, this 
would be: "3-story basement flat and 
building. Connecticut brownstone 
front to cost $15,000." 


¢ D. Johnson and L. Perry houses, 
5482 and 5484 South Hyde Park 
Boulevard, Hyde Park neighborhood 
of Chicago. These detached houses 
were reported in the {nland Architect 
building synopsis of July 1891 as two 
two-story houses of Roman pressed 
brick and stone at East End Avenue 
(now South Hyde Park Boulevard) 
and 56th Sweet. Sources: Hyde Park 
Houses, Jean Block, The University 


of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1978, 
with citation for The Economist, June 
13, 1891. 


¢ A.F. Shuman houses, 5517 and 
5519 Comell Avenue, Hyde Park 
neighborhood of Chicago. Sources: 
Hyde Park Houses, with citation for 
Chicago Tribune, September 6, 1891. 


« Mary Keyes Babcock House, 309 
Cumnor Road, Kenilworth, Illinois. 
Demolished 1939. 


This complex shingle-style house was 
the first completed by Maher in the 
new Chicago suburb called Ken- 
ilworth. Originally from Boston, 
owner Mary Keyes Babcock moved 
to Kenilworth to be headmistress of 
Kenilworth Hall, a school for girls. 
She had connections to the founder of 
Kenilworth, Joseph Sears, having 
once taught his daughter at her school 
in Chicago. And, like Sears, she was 
a Swedenborgian, a follower of the 
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Interior: Mrs. Babcock’s House. The Inland Architect and News Record, 1894. 


teachings of the Swede Emmanuel 
Swedenborg (1688-1772), a theologi- 
cal visionary whose writings empha- 
sized doing good deeds. 


Finished in June of 1891, the Babcock 
House was one of the first group of 
houses in Kenilworth. For Mrs. 
Babcock, Maher produced a house 
that would double as home for her 
family and boarding house for her 
teachers and students. Downstairs was 
a large entrance hall with an ingle- 
nook, library, study and a dining hall. 
An 1894 photo of the entrance hall 
shows an eclectic group of furnish- 
ings. Most characteristic of Maher's 
later work is the wide stairway with 
the "ease of stairs" he had written 
about in his 1887 essay “Originality in 
American Architecture," 


In 1894 the house was the setting for 
the marriage of Mrs. Babcock's 
daughter Florence, one of her four 
daughters, to attorney William 
Sturges Jr., who lived across the 
street. As reported in the Kenilworth 
News, a weekly paper edited by 
Joseph Sears’ young nephew John, 
Florence "wore ivory and satin lace, 
and a tulle veil." Ethel, the youngest 
of the Babcock girls, was her maid of 
honor. 


Floor plan: Mary Keyes Babcock House. 
The Inland Architect and News Record. 


Mary Keyes Babcock. 
From Joseph Sears and his Kenilworth. 


The Babcock House later became the 
Kenilworth Inn. 


Sources: Creating Chicago's North 
Shore, A Suburban History, Michael 
H. Ebner, The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1988, pp. 63-68. A 
History of Christianity, Kenneth Scott 
Latourette, Harper & Brothers 
Publishers, New York, 1953, p. 1049. 
Joseph Sears and His Kenilworth, 
Colleen Browne Kilner, Kenilworth 
Historical Society, 1969. The Inland 
Architect and News Record (1A), 
February 1891 and 1894. Kenilworth, 
First Fifty Years, Village of Ken- 
ilworth, 1947. 


« Kenilworth Hall, 303 Cumnor 
Road, Kenilworth. 


Just next door to her house was Mary 
Keyes Babcock's private school for 
girls, Kenilworth Hall. Finished in the 
autumn of 1891, the school presented 
Maher working in simpler, cleaner 
form than he would for another four 
years and the Peters House of 1895. 
The hip-roofed, square school 
originally had an arched entrance at 
one side with three evenly spaced 


+ windows to the left. The exterior was 


plastered. 


Inside, Kenilworth Hall had a 
chemistry laboratory in the basement, 
class rooms on the first floor, and a 
gymnasium above. In its first year, the 
school had five resident teachers, 
seven boarders, and 18 day students. 
The curriculum included Latin, 
French, mathematics, history and 
literature from Mrs. Babcock, physics 
and chemistry from instructors at 
Northwestern University in Evanston, 
and cooking lessons. A Swedish ex- 
army officer taught fencing. Dancing 
classes were conducted in the 
gymnasium. : 


The school closed in 1904 when Mrs. 
Babcock became ill and moved to 


daughter Mabel's chicken farm in 
nearby Glenview. She died in 1916. 
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Kenilworth Hall. 


Gary Carle drawing, after photo in Joseph Sears and His Kenitworth. 


HH, Spaulding House. 
Gary Carle drawing. 


Kenilworth Hall is a private residence 
today. It has been remodeled consid- 
erably. 


Sources: Creating Chicago's North 
Shore. Kenilworth, First Fifty Years. 


« Howard H. Spaulding House, 336 
Abbotsford Road, Kenilworth. 
Another shingle-style house, the 
Spaulding House was finished in 
September 1891. Among the varied 
window designs were a Palladian 
window, a bay and a dormer. 
Spaulding (1864-1919), a salesman, 
had moved to Chicago by the early 
1900s. Sources: Joseph Sears and His 
Kenilworth. Lakeside Directory of 
Chicago, 1909. 


beside him. They (the Mahers) had 
just bought their first wedding 


furniture at the Italian exhibit.” 


Maher and Elizabeth (Bess) Brooks 

were married on Tuesday, October 

24, 1893, so their visit to the fair must 

have been during the final full week 

of the exposition. Closing ceremonies 
| were on October 31. 


Kilner also notes that Maher had 
lectured about the fair's Transporta- 
tion Building at the Browning Club in 
Kenilworth in January of 1893. Later, 
says Kilner, "...at one of Mrs. Pratt's 
Sunday evenings, his artist-bride 
spoke on its coloring." 


Source: Joseph Sears and His 
Kenilworth, p. 220-21. 


« J.J. Bryant House, Riverside, 
Illinois. The Bryant House was 
announced in the Inland Architect's 
building synopsis in March: "2-story 
basement and attic frame residence 
hardwood finish." John Bryant lived 
at 118 Scottswood Road in Riverside, 
a Chicago suburb, and this could be 
the house Maher planned for him. 
Bryant was a grain merchant. 
Sources: Book of Chicagoans, 1905. 
Lakeside Directory of Chicago, 1893. 
IA, March 1891. 


Stories: 
At the world's fair 
in 1893 


From a skit written in 1932 by 
Colleen Browne Kilner, we have this 
anecdote about Maher at Chicago 
world fair, the World's Columbian 
Exposition: 


“Artist bride" - Bess Maher, about 1893. 
From Joseph Sears and His Kenilworth. 


“Charles (Ware) and I (Mrs. Ware) 
ran into the newlyweds, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Maher, at the Fair one 
evening. They introduced us toa 
young architect, Frank Lloyd Wright, 
who, Mr. Maher said, had had his 
apprenticeship at the drafting board 
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Portfolio 
pages 


At left, the title —_ 
WORK OF : from a Maher 

G EO RG E W. M A HE R client portfolio. 

: Below, € 

ARCHITECT with the Henry W. 


CHICAGO Schultz House 
. (1907), Winnetka, 


Ihinois. Some 
consider this one 
of Maher's finest 
designs. 


Note: Type on the nameplate for the portfolio approximates that of the original. 
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Words... 


Truth in Design 


Note: Maher's essay titled "Truth in 
Design” appeared in the February 
1900 edition of The Inland Architect 
and News Record. His prose entry 
into a new century. 


A living architecture must express 
motifs kindred to the life around it. It 
must be a part of the mind of the 
community, in its simplest and most 
expressive form. It must be a clear 
statement of fact, free from ambigu- 
ities and vain wordings. It must be 
ideal in its purity and loveliness. 


Originality is desired in the composi- 
tion, but all tending toward the union 
of utility and the beautiful. Unique- 
ness is also desirable, but perfecmess 
of composition, richness and elegance 
are more to be desired. 


Any motif from a foreign source 
should be carefully weighed before 
its adaptation; its reason for existence 
may have long since departed, and its 
use today be a catering to delusion, 
vanity and untruthfulness. 


Our present life is reasonably free 
from the shadow of superstition, 
therefore Our buildings should portray 
no demons or vagaries of an unknown 
world, 


The trend of thought is for clearness 
and simplicity of argument, scientific 
in all its dealings, therefore our 
motifs should be clear and thoughtful, 
of an exalted character, that will not 
offend the conditions of society. No 
styles of foreign countries should 
influence or degrade our twentieth 
century dictation. No follies of 
tolerate kings should rule our 
independence or freedom. What 
vauntings of those under its spell 


SeaWeD 


should compel us by wording 
arguments to be other than what we 
are, for we are what we are, and we 
grow from the soil in which we were 
planted. And who can gainsay? We 
can be neither Greek, Roman, Italian, 
nor French, and ali aping that shail be 
attempted degrades us to the extent of 
the closeness of the imitation. No 
beautiful example plagiarized does a 
whit of good. It pulis down conscien- 
tious endeavor, it makes our civiliza- 
tion a mockery, a slave to precedent. 
Let our first endeavor be chaotic, if 
need be, in order to found a begin- 
ning; far better thus than to use 
others’ cast-off raiment. 


We must have visions and things 
ideal. Our work must also express the 
living want, it must meet present 
conditions and not be fettered by the 
unalterable past. Evolution thus 
dictates to mankind -- Progress is the 
watchword. 


aa ae 


The principle of all work is truth, it is 
eternal. In all great results truth has 
dominated, and the closer the result 
to perfection, the nearer it has been to 
the truth. Rather strive for this great 
motif than the copying of a material 
result. No work without it is worth a 
second thought. 


The Parthenon expressed a great truth 
when associated with its life and 
purpose. But the Parthenon dupli- 
cated in a foreign soil, to meet the 
present-day conditions, would be 
unexpressive and untruthful. The 
principles which form the basis of the 
construction of the Parthenon are for 
us to embrace and to use pn all 
occasions. The Greeks and Goths 
were lovers of truth and their cre- 
ations will live. Shall we Americans 
follow after the footsteps of truth, 
which rise form our conditions of live 
and environments, or shall our eyes 
be dimmed with the lust of imitation 
and deceit? 


Maher essay in progress. Note his reconsiderations. 
Collection, Kenilworth Historical Society. 
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Nickerson House, 40 East Erie Street, Chicago, 
American Architect and Building News, 1881. At right, 
Maher's hanging lamp, drawing by Gary Carle. 


Tours, visits 


Farson House, “Pleasant Home” 
(1897), 217 Home Avenue, Oak 
Park, Illinois. Hours: 10 a.m.-2 p.m., 
Friday. 1-4 p.m., Saturday-Sunday. 
Closed Monday-Thursday. $3 for 
adults. 


Kelmscott Gallery, 4611 North 
Lincoln Avenue, Chicago. Hours: 11 
a.m.-6 p.m., Tuesday-Saturday. 
Gallery has a chair designed by 
Maher for the Rudolph House (1907) 
in Highland Park, Illinois. Chair has 
arch motif. 


Kenilworth Historical Society, 415 
Kenilworth Avenue, Kenilworth, 
IHinois. Hours: 9a.m.-4:30, Monday; 
9-noon, Thursday. Maher memora- 
bilia, furniture, light fixture formerly 
in the nearby Maher House, Ken- 
ilworth community plan developed 
by George and Philip Maher. Housed 
in building designed by Philip 
Maher. 


Milwaukee Art Museum, 750 North 
Lincoln Memorial Drive. Silver 
flatware designed by Maher for the 
E.L. King House (1911) called 
"Rockledge" in Winona, Minnesota. 


OT 
de 


| Nickerson House (1881-83), 40 East 


Erie Street, Chicago. Hours: 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Monday-Saturday. Now the 
R.H. Love Galleries, this house was 
designed by Burling and White- 
house, Chicago architects. In 1900 
Maher remodeled the picture gallery 
into a trophy room. His changes 
include a hanging light fixture with 
Tiffany glass, large round table and a 
fireplace. Working with Maher were 
his assistant Robert Seyfarth and 
glass artist Orlando Giannini. 


Hiram C. Stewart House (1906), 
521 Grant Street, Wausau, Wiscon- 
sin. Available for private tours. Bed 
and breakfast. Tel 715/848-2864. 


Swift Hall (1907-09), Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. This is 
a classroom building. 


University Building (1907), 601 
Davis Street, Evanston, Illinois. You 
can view lobby, second floor. 


If you have or know of a 
Maher building for sale, I'd 


be glad to include a brief 
description. 


Wausau Public Library (1906), 400 
First Street, Wausau, Wisconsin. 
Open daily. Much altered. 


Watkins administration building 
(1911-13), 150 Liberty Street, 
Winona, Minnesota. Weekdays. 
Lobby and open office area. 


Winona Historical Society mu- 
seum, 160 Johnson Street. Maher © 
files in library, original drawing in 
director's office. — 


Winona Savings Bank and Winona 
National Bank (1913-16), Fourth 
and Main. Bank hours. Public areas, 
elaborate art glass windows by 
Tiffany. The bank, now called the 
Winona National and Savings Bank, 
has a brochure for visitors. 


Cyrus and Alice Yawkey House 
(1908, Maher remodeling), 403 
Mcindoe Street, Wausau. Hours: 9 
a.m.-4:30 p.m., Tuesday-Thursday. 1 
p.m.-4:30 p.m., Saturday-Sunday. 
Closed Monday, Friday, holidays. 
Free. Maher added a sun porch and 
made interior changes. The house is 
now the Marathon County Historical 
Museum. Tel 715/848-6143. 


Most Maher structures are private 
homes not open to the public. 


Available: Joseph Sears and His 
Kenilworth, $20. Write the Ken- 
ilworth Historical Society... Victori- 
ana in-the Northwoods. Wausau, $3. 
Includes photo of Maher's Gilbert 
House (1894). Write Friends of 
Wausau Historic Landmarks, 403 
Mcindoe Street, Wausau WI 54401. 


Geo. W. Maher Quarterly. 

Volume 1, number 4. Four issues 
annually. Index to be provided 
January 1992. Donald M. Aucutt, 
editor. Tel 715/842-2482 after 5 p.m. 
weekdays, or weekends. Contribu- 
tions, media releases welcomed. 

© 1991. 
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Citations consist of volume, issue and page number separated by periods, e.g. 
1.1.34 means volume no. 1, issue no. 1 (Jan./Mar. 1991), pages 3 and 4. 


Acorn motif, 1.1.3 
American Farmer at Rest sculpture, 1.3.1 
Anderson House, Chicago, Ill., 1889 
history, 1.2.3 
photographs (exterior), 1.2.3 
Arch motif, 1.4.12 
The Architect and the American Country House, 1890-1940, 1.2.6 
Aucutt, Don, 1.1.2 


Babcock, Ethel, 1.4.8 
Babcock, Florence see Sturges, Florence Babcock 
Babcock, Mabel, 1.4.8 
Babcock, Mary Keyes 
biography, 1.4.7-8 
portraits, 1.4.8 
Babcock House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1891 
floor plans, 1.4.8 
history, 1.4.7-8 
photographs (interior), 1.4.8 
rendering, 1.4.7 
Barry House see Judson/Barry House, Chicago, Ill., 1913 remodeling 
Bass Lake (Indiana) Cabin, 1.4.5 
Block, Jean, 1.1.4; 1.2.3-4; 1.4.7 
Bowman, Leslie Greene, 1.1.5 
Brooks, Alden 
father-in-law of George Maher, 1.3.6 
painter of George Maher, 1.1.1 
Brooks. Elien, 1.3.6 
Brooks, H. Allen, 1.1.2; 1.3.3; 1.4.4 
Brooks Cottage, Douglas, Mich, 1905, 1.3.6 
Brown House, Wausau. Wisc., 1910s remodeling 
Maher remodeling (attributed), 1.3.7 
Browning Club, 1.4.9 
Bryant. John J. 
biography, 1.4.9 
Bryant House, Riverside, Ill., 1891 
history, 1.4.9 
Buck, Lawrence 
renderer for George Maher. 1.2.2 
Burling and Whitehouse, 1.4.12 


Caldwell House, Oak Park, Ill., 1909, 1.2.2 
Chanute, Octave. 1.3.34 
Cheney House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1900 
windows, 1.4.5 
Chicago Architectural Sketch Club see Chicago Architectural Club 


——————— 
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Chicago Architectural Club 
catalogue illustrations, 1.1.4 
exhibitions, 1.3.3 
history, 1.2.9 
Chicago Furniture Art Craft & Industry 1833-1983, 1.2.1 
Chicago Historical Society 
Maher items in collection, 1.4.1 
Chicago hotels, 1890, 1.3.6 
Colby, James 
photographs by, 1.4.1-2 
portraits of, 1.4.2 
Coleman, Kathy, 1.4.1 
Coleman, Robert, 1.4.1 
Colvin House, Chicago, Ill., 1910 
floor plans, 1.2.10 
sales, 1.2.10; 1.3.12 
Conkey, William B., 1.2.4 
Conkey House. Chicago, Ill., 1889 
history, 1.2.4 
photographs (exterior), 1.2.4 
Coolbroth, Kyle James, 1.4.4 
Corwin, Cecil S. 
partnership with George Maher, 1.3.45; 1.4.7 
portraits of, 1.3.4 
Corwin, Charles, 1.3.5 
Croly, Herbert, 1.2.6 
Culbertson House, Kenilworth I1l1l., 1890 remodeling 
Maher remodeling (attributed), 1.3.7 
Cummings, Kathleen Roy 
Maher lectures, 1.3.7; 1.4.4 


Darling, Sharon, 1.2.1 

Dau House, Chicago, Ill.. 1897 
photographs (exterior), 1.3.12 
sales, 1.3.12 

David, Arthur C. see Croly, Herbert 

Dryden House, Evanston, Ill., 1916 
portico, 1.3.6 

Dunn, Michael J., 1.4.3 


Edgewater Presbyterian Church. Chicago, 1894, 1.4.3 

Elliott House, Madison, Wisc., 1910, 1.4.4 

Errata in text, 1.2.6; 1.3.7 

Erwin House, Oak Park, I1ll., 1905, 1.2.2 

Evanston Congregational Church, Evanston, I1l., 1914 (unbuilt), 1.4.3 


Farson, John 
great uncle to Betty Wyld. 1.1.2 
Farson House, Oak Park, Ill., 1897 
called Old Colonial style. 1.2.9 
columns, 1.2.4 
history, 1.1.3 


ne 
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Farson House, Oak Park, I1ll., 1897 (cont.) 
photographs (exterior), 1.3.8 
portfolios, 1.3.7 
renderings, 1.3.12 
tour hours, 1.1.6; 1.2.10; 1.3.12; 1.4.12 
Frank Lioyd Wright Archives, Scottsdale, Ariz., 1.2.6 
Furbeck House, Lake Geneva, Wisc., 1900, 1.4.4 
Furbeck House, Oak Park, Ill., 1901-59, 1.4.4 


Gary Bathing Beach Aquatorium see Gary Bathing Pavilion, Gary, Ind., 1921 


Gary Bathing Pavilion, Gary, Ind., 1921 
restoration, 1.2.6; 1.3.3 
sketches, 1.3.3 

Gary Country Club Clubhouse, Gary, Ind., 1921 
design in exhibition, 1.3.4 

Gates, Frederick T., 1.1.3 

Gates House, Montclair, N.J., 1902-04 
history, 1.1.3 
sketches, 1.1.3 

Gateway Development Plan, Gary, Ind., 1924 
design in exhibition, 1.3.4 

George W. Maher Architect in Wausau 1893-1920, 1.4.4 

Giannini, Orlando 
Mallen House fireplace mosaic, 1.2.2 
Nickerson House remodeling, 1.4.12 
Stewart House fireplace mosaic, 1.1.5 

Gilbert House, Wausau, Wisc., 1894 
in exhibition, 1.3.7; 1.4.12 

Gill House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1893, 1.1.2 

Gillman House, Chicago, Ill., 1888 
renderings, 1.1.4 

Gray House, Chicago, Ill., 1891 
history, 1.4.7 


Hamlin, A.D.F., 1.1.2 

Hasbrouck, Marilyn, 1.2.9 

Hasbrouck, W.R., 1.2.9 

Hazelhurst House, Evanston, I1]l., 1899 remodeling 
Maher remodeling, 1.3.7 

Heussler House, Milwaukee, Wisc., 1915, 1.4.4 

Hewitt, Mark Alan, 1.2.6 

A History of Architecture, 1.1.2 

Hoodecheck, Robert A., 1.3.1 

Hooker, Mary, 1.3.6 

Horsch, Joy, 1.1.5 

Horsch, Rudy, 1.1.5 

Hurd. Stephen N., 1.1.4 

Hurd House. Chicago, Ill., 1888 
history, 1.1.4 

Hyde Park Houses, 1.1.4; 1.2.3; 1.4.7 
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Iannelli, Alfonso 
Winona Savings Bank sculpture, 1.3.1-2 
The Inland Architect and News Record, 1.2.9 


The Inland Architect; Chicago's Major Architectural Journal, 1883-1908, 1.2.9 
Interlaken School, Rolling Prairie, Ind., 1911, 1.1.4 


Johnson (C.S.) Building, Chicago, Ill., 1891 
history, 1.4.7 
Johnson (D.) House, Chicago, Ill., 1891 
history, 1.4.7 
Jones, Ellen, 1.3.7 
Jones, Evelyn, 1.3.7 
Jones, Granville D., 1.3.7 
Jones, Hester, 1.3.7 
Jones House, Wausau, Wisc., 1906 
Maher-designed garden, 1.3.7 
urns, 1.3.7 
windows, 1.4.5 
Joseph Sears and His Kenilworth, 1.4.8-9; 1.4.12 
Judson/Barry House, Chicago, Ill., 1913 remodeling 
Maher remodeling, 1.3.7 


Kelmscott Gallery, Chicago, I1l. 
tour hours, 1.4.12 
Kendrick, Edward A., 1.2.4-5 
Kendrick House, Buffalo, N.Y. 1889 
history, 1.2.4 
Kenilworth Community Development Plan, Kenilworth, Ill. 
in Maher collection at Kenilworth Historical Society, 1.4.12 
Kenilworth Hall, Kenilworth, Il1l., 1891 
history, 1.4.8 
sketches, 1.4.9 
Kenilworth Historical Society 
Maher collection, 1.1.1; 1.2.4; 1.3.7; 1.4.4; 1.4.11-12 
tour hours, 1.4.12 
Kenilworth Inn, 1.4.8 
Kenilworth Study Club, 1.3.9 
Kenilworth Union Church, Kenilworth, Ill., 1909 remodeling 
Maher remodeling, 1.3.7; 1.4.3 
Kenilworth walking tours, 1.3.12 
Kilner, Colleen Browne, 1.4.9 
King (Edward A.) House, Chicago, 1891 
history, 1.4.7 
King, Ernest L., 1.3.1 
King (Ernest L.) House, Winona, Minn., 1911-88 
silver flatware, 1.4.12 
King, Grace Watkins, 1.3.1 
King (Patrick J.) House, Chicago, Ill., 1901 
fireplaces, 1.1.4; 1.2.6 


La Boule House, Milwaukee, Wisc., 1.4.4 
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Lake House, Chicago, Ill., 1904 
on housewalk, 1.3.7 
poppy flower motif, 1.2.1 

Landis Lodge, Douglas, Mich., 1910, 1.3.6 

Lane, Kit, 1.3.6-7 

Layered steps motif, 1.2.1 

Lord House, Evanston, Ill., 1911 
colonial references, 1.3.6 

Lotus flower motif, 1.1.2 

Love Galleries, Chicago, Ill. 
tour hours, 1.4.12 


Magerstadt House, Chicago, Ill., 1908 
stairway, 1.4.2-3 
Maher, Elizabeth Brooks 
lecture on 1893 Fair, 1.4.9 
portraits of, 1.1.1; 1.4.9 
Maher, George W. 
acorn motif see Acorn motif 
Anderson House : see Anderson House. Chicago, Ill., 1889 
arch motif see Arch motif 
Babcock House : see Babcock House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1891 
Barry House see € Judson/Barry House, Chjicago, Ill., 1913 remodeling 
Bass Lake (Indiana) Cabin see Bass Lake (Indiana) Cabin 
biography, 1.1.1-2 
breakdown, 1.4.4-5 
Brooks Cottage see Brooks Cottage, Douglas, Mich., 1905 
Brown House see Brown House, Wausau, Wisc., 1910 remodeling 
Bryant House see Bryant House, Riverside, Tl. 1891 
buildings designed by Maher see name of building, e.g. Anderson House ... 
buildings designed by Maher in 
Illinois 
Chicago see 
Anderson House, 1889 
Chicago hotels, 1890 
Colvin House, 1910 
Conkey House, 1889 
Dau House, 1897 
Edgewater Presbyterian Church, 1894 
Gillman House, 1888 
Gray House, 1891 
Hurd House, 1888 
Johnson (C.S.) Building, 1891 
Johnson (D.) House, 1891 
Judson/Barry House, 1913 remodeling 
King (Edward A.) House, 1891 
King (Patrick J.) House, 1901 
Lake House, 1904 
Magerstadt House, 1908 
Maher Houses 
Chicago, Tll., 1889 
Nickerson House, 1900. remodeling 
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Maher, George W. 
buildings designed by Maher in 
Illinois 

Chicago see (cont.) 
Perry House, 1891 
Peters House, 1895 
Shuman buildings, 1890-91 
Shuman Double House, 1890 
Swedenborgian Church, 1898 
Williams House, 1890 

Evanston see 
Dryden House, 1916 
Evanston Congregational Church, 1914 (unbuilt) 
Hazelhurst House, 1899 remodeling 
Lord House, 1911 
Patten House, 1901 
Sheridan House, 1910 
Swift Hall, 1907-09 
University Building, 1907 

Glencoe see 
Rubens House, 1902- 

Highland Park see 
Rudolph House, 1907 

Kenilworth see 
Babcock House, 1891 
Cheney House, 1900 
Culbertson House, 1890 remodeling 
Gill House, 1893 
Kenilworth Hall, 1891 
Kenilworth Union Church, 1909 remodeling 
Maher Houses 

Kenilworth (I1ll.) home, 1893 
Spaulding House, 1891 

Oak Park see 
Caldwell House, 1909 
Erwin House, 1905 
Farson House, 1897 
Furbeck House, 1901-59 
Mallen House, 1904 
Taylor House, 1912 

Riverside see 
Bryant House, 1891 

Winnetka see 
Schultz House. 1907 

Indiana 

Bass Lake see 
Bass Lake (Indiana) Cabin 

Gary 
Gary Bathing Pavilion, 1921 
Gary Country Club Clubhouse, 1921 
Miller Beach Recreation Building, 1923 
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Maher, George W. 
buildings designed by Maher in 
Indiana (cont.) 
Rolling Prairie see 


Interlaken School, 1911 
Riordon House, 1913 
Michigan 
Douglas 
Brooks Cottage, 1905 
Landis Lodge, 1910 
Maher Houses 
Douglas (Mich.) bungalow, c.1908 
Saugatuck see 
Maplewood Hotel, 1923 remodeling 
Minnesota 
Winona see 
King (Ernest L.) House, 1911-88 
Watkins Administration Building, 1911-13 
Winona National Bank, 1913-16 
Winona Savings Bank, 1913-16 
New Jersey 
Montclair see 
Gates House, 1902-04 
New York 
Buffalo see 
Kendrick House, 1889 
Washington 
Seattle see 
Phillips House, 1889 
Wisconsin 
Lake Geneva see 
Furbeck House. 1900 
Madison see 
Elliott House, 1910 
Milwaukee see 
Heussler House, 1915 
La Boule House 
Wausau see 
Brown House, 1910s 
Gilbert House, 1894 
Jones House, 1906 
Ross House, 1919-20 
Stewart House, 1906 
Wausau Public Library, 1906 
Winton House, 1905-76 
Woodson House, 1913-14 
Yawkey House, 1908 remodeling 
buildings open for tours, 1.1.6; 1.2.10; 1.3.12; 1.4.12 
Caldwell House see Caldwell House, Oak Park, Ill., 1909 
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Maher George W. (cont.) 


chairs designed by, 1.3.1; 1.4.12 
Cheney House see Cheney House, Kenilwroth, Il1l., 1900 
churches designed by Maher see 
Evanston Congregational Church, Evanston, Ill., 1914 (unbuilt) 
Edgewater Presbyterian Church, Chicago, Ill., 1894- 
Kenilworth Union Church, Kenilworth, Ill., 1909 remodeling 
Swedenborgian Church, Chicago, Ill., 1898 
clubhouses designed by Maher see 
Gary Country Club Clubhouse, Gary, Ind., 1921 
Colvin House see Colvin House, Chicago, Ill., 1910 
Conkey House see Conkey House, Chicago, Ill., 1889 
Corwin partnership, 1.3.4-5; 1.4.7 
Culbertson House, Kenilworth, I1ll., 1890 remodeling 
Dau House see Dau House, Chicago, Ill., 1897 
demolished buildings see 
Edgewater Presbyterian Church, Chicago, Ill., 1894— 
Furbeck House, Oak Park, I1l., 1901-59 
King (Ernest L.) House, Winona, Minn., 1911-88 
Patten House, Evanston, I11., 1901-30 
Rubens House, Glencoe, Ill., 1902- 
Winton House, Wausau, Wisc., 1905-76 
designs by year 
1888, 1.1.4 
1889, 1.2.3-5 
1890, 1.3.4-6 
1891, 1.4.7-9 
Dryden House see Dryden House, Evanston, I1ll., 1916 
Edgewater Presbyterian Church see Edgewater Presbyterian Church, Chicago . 
Elliott House see Elliott House, Madison, Wisc., 1910 
Erwin House see Erwin House, Oak PLark, I1l., 1905 
European trip (1891), 1.4.4 
Evanston Congregational Church see Evanston Congregational Church ... 
Farson House see Farson House, Oak Park, Ill., 1897 
fireplaces 
King (Patrick J.) House, Chicago, Ill., 1901, 1.1.4; 1.2.6 
Mallen House, Oak Park, Ill., 1904, 1.2.2 
Stewart House, Wausau. Wisc., 1906, 1.1.5 
Furbeck House see 
Furbeck House, Lake Geneva. Wisc.. 1900 
Furbeck House, Oak Park, I11l., 1901-59 
garden designs 
Jones House, Wausau, Wisc., 1906, 1.3.7 
Gary Bathing Pavilion see Gary Bathing Pavilion, Gary, Ind., 1921 
Gary Country Club Clubhouse see Gary Country Club Clubhouse ... 
Gates House see Gates House, Montclair, N.J., 1902-04 
Gateway Development Plan see Gateway Development Plan, Gary, Ind., 1924 
Gilbert House see Gilbert House, Wausau, Wisc., 1894 
Gill House see Gill House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1893 
Gillman House see Gillman House, Chicago, Ill., 1988 
Gray House see Gray House, Chicago, Ill., 1891 
Hazelhurst House see Hazelhurst House, Evanston, I1ll., 1899 remodeling 
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Maher, George W. (cont.) 
Heussler House see Heussler House, Milwaukee, Wisc., 1915 
hotels designed by Maher see 
Chicago hotels, 1890 
Maplewood Hotel, Saugatuck, Mich., 1923 remodeling 
houses designed for himself see 
Maher Houses 
Chicago (I1ll.) home, 1889 
Douglas (Mich.) bungalow, c.1908 
Kenilworth (I1l.) home, 1893 
Hurd House see Hurd House, Chicago, I1ll., 1888 
Interlaken School see Interlaken School, Rolling Prairie, Ind., 1911 
Johnson (C.S.) Building see Johnson (C.S.) Building, Chicago, Ill., 1891 
Johnson (D.) House see Johnson (D.) House, Chicago, Ill., 1891 
Jones House see Jones House. Wausau, Wisc., 1906 
Judson/Barry House see Judson/Barry House, Chicago, Ill., 1913 remodeling 
Kendrick House see Kendrick House, Buffalo, N.Y., 1889 
Kenilworth Hall see Kenilworth Hall, Kenilworth, Ill., 1891 
Kenilworth Union Church see Kenilworth Union Church, Kenilworth, Ill. ... 
King (Edward A.) House see King (Edward A.) House, Chicago, Ill., 1891 
King (Ernest L.) House see King (Ernest L.) House, Winona, Minn., 1911-88 
King (Patrick J.) House see King (Patrick J.) House, Chicago, Ill., 1901 
La Boule House see La Boule House, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Lake House see Lake House, Chicago, I1l., 1904 
Landis Lodge see Landis Lodge, Douglas, Mich., 1910 
layered steps motif see Layered steps motif 
lecture about 1893 fAIR, 1.4.9 
libraries designed by Maher see 
Wausau Public Library, Wausau, Wisc., 1906 
library (personal), 1.1.2 
light fixtures 
Nickerson House, Chicago, I1l., 1900 remdeling, 1.4.12 
Winton House, Wausau, Wisc., 1905-76, 1.4.1-2 
Lord House see Lord House, Evanston, I1ll., 1911 
lotus flower motif see Lotus flower motif 
Magerstadt House see Magerstadt House, Chicago, Ill., 1908 
Mallen House see Mallen House, Oak Park, Ill., 1904 
Maplewood Hotel see Maplewood Hotel, Saugatuck, Mich., 1923 remodeling 
marriage, 1.1.2: 1.4.9 
Miller Beach Recoration Building see Miller Beach Recreation Building ... 
motifs see name of motif, e.g. Poppy flower motif 
Nickerson House see Nickerson House, Chicago, I11., 1900 remodeling 
North Central Business Association committee of architects member, 1.2.6 
oakleaf motif see Oakleaf motif 
octogon motif see Octogon motif 
office buildings designed by Maher see 
Watkins Administration Building, Winona, Minn., 1911-13 
offices, 1.3.45 
Patten House see Patten House, Evanston, I1l., 1901-30 
Perry House see Perry House, Chicago, Ill., 1891 
Peters House see Peters House, Chicago, Ill., 1895 


ee 
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Maher, George W. (cont.) 
Phillips House see Phillips House, Seattle, Wash., 1889 
plans designed by Maher see 
Gateway Development Plan, Gary, Ind., 1924 
Kenilworth Community Development Plan, Kenilworth, Ill. 
Pleasant Home see Farson House, Oak Park, I1l., 1897 
poppy flower motif see Poppy flower motif 
portraits, 1.1.1; 1.2.7; 1.3.9 
publications by Maher 
"Architecture of Norway and Sweden”, 1.3.9-11 
“Originality in American Architecture", 1.2.7-9 
"Truth in Design", 1.4.11 
remodelings by Maher see 
Hazelhurst House, Evanston, I1l., 1899 
Judson/Barry House, Chicago, Ill., 1913 
Kenilworth Union Church, 1909 
Maplewood Hotel, Saugatuck, Mich., 1923 
Nickerson House, Chicago, Ill., 1900 
Yawkey House, Wausau, Wisc., 1908 
remodelings (attributed to Maher) see 
Brown House, Wausau, Wisc., 1910 
Culbertson House, Kenilworth, Ill., 1890 
Riordon House see Riordon House, Rolling Prairie, Ind., 1913 
Rockledge see King (Ernest L.) House, Winona, Minn., 1911-88 
Rosehill Cemetery Maher family plot, 1.4. 
Ross House see Ross House, Wausau, Wisc., 1919-20 
Rubens House see Rubens House, Glencoe, Ill., 1902- 
Rudolph House see Rudolph House. Highland Park, I1l., 1907 
schools designed by Maher see 
Interlaken School, Rolling Prairie, Ind., 1911 
Kenilworth Hall, Kenilworth, I1ll., 1891 
Schultz House see Schultz House, Winnetka, I1l., 1907 
sconces, 1.1.5 
Winton House, Wausau, Wisc., 1905-76, 1.4.1 
segmental arch see Segmental arch 
Sheridan House see Sheridan House, Evanston, I1l., 1910 
Shuman buildings see Shuman buildings, 1890-91 
Shuman Double House see Shuman Double House, Chicago, Ill., 1890 
signature, 1.4.4 
silver flatware designed by Maher, 1.4.12 
sketchbook (1891), 1.2.4; 1.4.4-6 
Spaulding House see Spaulding House, Kenilworth, Il1l., 1891 
stable design, 1889, 1.2.5 
Stewart House see Stewart House, Wausau, Wisc., 1906 
Swedenborgian Church see Swedenborgian Church, Chicago, I1l., 1898 
Swift Hall see Swift Hall, Evanston, T11., 1907-09 
Taylor House see Taylor House, Oak Park, Ill., 1912 
tulip flower motif see Tulip flower motif 
unbuilt designs by Maher see 
Evanston Congregational Church, Evanston, Ill., 1914 
University Building see University Building, Evanston, Ill., 1907 


EE 
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Maher, George W. (cont.) 
urns 
Jones House, Wausau. Wisc., 1906, 1.3.7 
Rosehill Cemetery, Chicago, I1ll., 1.4.3 
photographs, 1.4.3 
Watkins Administration Building see Watkins Administration Building ... 
Wausau Public Library see Wausau Public Library, Wausau, Wisc., 1906 
Williams House see Williams House, Chicago, Ill., 1890 
windows 
poppy flower motif, 1.1.5; 1.2.2; 1.4.1-3 
sketchbook ideas for, 1.4.5 
Winona National Bank see Winona National Bank, Winona, Minn., 1913-16 
Winona Savings Bank see ee Winona Savings Bank, Winona, Minn., 1913-16 
Winton House see Winton House, Wausau, Wisc., 1905-76 
wisteria flower motif see Wisteria flower motif 
Woodson House see Woodson House, Wausau, Wisc., 1913-14 
Yawkey House see Yawkey House, Wausau, Wisc., 1908 remodeling 
Maher Houses 
Chicago (I11l.) home, 1889 
rendering, 1.2.5 
Douglas (Mich.) bungalow, c.1908, 1.3.6 
Kenilworth (I11l.) home, 1893 
columns, 1.4.5 
construction, 1.4.6 
Maher, Madeleine Michelson see Mueller, Madeleine Michelson Maher 
Maher, Philip Brooks 
biography, 1.1.2 
Gary, Ind., buildings designed by, 1.3.3 
Kenilworth Historical Society designed by, 1.4.12 
Woman's Athletic Club designed by, 1.2.6 
Maher, Sarah Landis, 1.1.2; 1.2.5 
Maher, Theophile Daniel, 1.1.2; 1.2.5 
letters, 1.4.6 
Mallen, Herman W. 1.2.1-2 
Mallen House, Oak Park, Ill., 1904 
fireplaces, 1.2.2 
history....1.2.1 
renderings, 1.2.1 
sketches, 1.2.2 
windows 
sketches, 1.2.2 
Maplewood Hotel. Saugatuck, Mich.. 1923 remodeling 
history, 1.3.6 
sketches, 1.3.6 
Maras, Stephen, 1.1.5 
Marathon County Historical Museum, 1.1.6; 1.2.10; 1.3.12; 1.4.12 
collections, 1.4.2 
McLean, Robert Craik, 1.2.9 
Miller Beach Recreation Building, Gary, Ind., 1923 
restoration, 1.2.6; 1.3.4 


neni 
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Milwaukee Art Museum 
Maher objects exhibition, 1.4.12 
Milwaukee Psychiatric Hospital see Milwaukee Sanitarium 
Milwaukee Sanitarium, 1.4.6 
Mueller, Madeleine Michelson Maher, 1.1.2 
Nickerson House, Chicago, Ill., 1900 remodeling 
floor plans, 1.4.12 
light fixtures, 1.4.12 
Maher remodeling, 1.3.7; 1.4.12 
renderings, 1.4.12 
sketches, 1.4.12 
Northern Photo Co., 1.4.2 


Oakleaf motif, 1.1.3 
Octogon motif, 1.2.1 
Old Colonial style, 1.2.9 


Parthenon, 1.4.11 
Patten House, Evanston, Ill., 1901-30 
Croly debate about, 1.2.6 
history, 1.1.3 
Perry House, Chicago, Ill., 1891 
history, 1.4.7 : 
Peters House, Chicago, Ill., 1895 
compared with Kenilworth Hall, 1.4.8 
Phillips House, Seattle, Wash., 1889 
construction, 1.2.5 
Pine Grove Cemetery, Wausau, Wisc., 1.3.7 
Pleasant Home see Farson House, Oak Park, Ill., 1897 
The Popcorn Millionaire and Other Tales of Saugatuck, 1.3.6-7 
Poppy flower motif, 1.1.5; 1.2.1-2; 1.4.1-3 
Portfolio pages, 1.3.7-8; 1.4.10 
The Prairie School, 1.1.2; 1.3.3; 1..4.4 
The Prairie School Review, 1.2.9 
Prestiano, Robert, 1.2.9 
Pride, E.S., 1.3.6 


Richardson, H.H., 1.2.3; 1.2.8 
Riordon. Raymond, 1.1.4 
Riordon House, Rolling Prairie, Ind., 1913, 1.1.4 
Rockledge see King (Ernest L.) House, Winona, Minn., 1911-88 
Rogge, George, 1.3.4 
Ross House, Wausau, Wisc., 1919-20 
colonial references, 1.3.6 
Rubens House, Glencoe, Ill., 1902 
Croly debate about, 1.2.6 
history, 1.1.3 
Rudd, J. William, 1.1.1; 1.2.9; 1.4.4 
Rudolph House, Highland Park. I1ll., 1907 
chairs. 1.4.12 
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Schultz House, Winnetka, Ill., 1907 
photographs (exterior), 1.4.10 
windows, 1.1.5 
Sears, John, 1.4.8 
Sears, Joseph, 1.4.7 
Segmental arch, 1.1.5 
Seyfarth, Robert, 1.4.12 
Sheridan House. Evanston, Ill., 1910, 1.3.7 
Shingle style, 1.2.9 
Shuman, A.F., 1.2.4 
Shuman buildings, Chicago. Ill., 1.3.6; 1.4.7 
Shuman Double House, Chicago, Ill., 1890 
history, 1.3.4 
rendering, 1.3.4 
Silsbee, Joseph Lyman 
Maher's employer, 1.1.4; 1.2.6; 1.3.4 
Oberlin College arch, 1.4.3 
Shingle style of. 1.2.9 
Smith, Sherman W., 1.3.3 
Society for the Restoration of the Gary Bathing Beach Aquatorium and Octave 
Chanute's Place in History, 1.3.4 
Spaulding, Howard H. 
biography, 1.4.9 
Spaulding House, Kenilworth, Ili., 1891 
history, 1.4.9 
sketches, 1.4.9 
Stewart House, Wausau, Wisc., 1906 
bed and breakfast inn, 1.1.5 
columns, 1.1.1; 1.2.4; 1.4.5 
fireplaces, 1.1.5 
history, 1.1.1 
sketches, 1.1.6 
tour hours, 1.1.6; 1.2.10; 1.3.12; 1.4.12 
Stickley, Gustav, 1.1.4 
Stone. Fowler, 1.4.1 
Sturges. Florence Babcock, 1.4.8 
Sturges, William, Jr., 1.4.8 
Swedenborg, Emmanuel, 1.4.8 
Swedenborgian Church, Chicago, Ill.. 1898, 1.4.3 
Swift Hall, Evanston. Ill., 1907-09 
Similar to early Winona Savings Bank plan, 1.3.3 
tour hours, 1.1.6; 1.2.10; 1.3.12: 1.4.12 


Taylor House, Oak Park, I1ll., 1912, 1.2.2 
Tiffany. Louis Comfort, 1.1.3 
Tulip flower motif, 1.1.5 


University Building. Evanston, I1ll., 1907 
tour hours. 1.1.6: 1.2.10: 1.3.12: 1.4.12 
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“Victoriana in the Northwoods" 
exnibition. 1.3.7; 1.4.1 
catalog, 1.4.12 
Viollet-le-duc, Bugene-Emmanue!l, 1.2.8; 1.2.9 


Ware, Charles. 1.4.9 
Watkins Administration Building, Winona, Minn., 1911-13 
tour hours, 1.1.6; 1.2.10; 1.3.12; 1.4.12 
Wausau Public Library. Wausau, Wisc.. 1906 
tour hours, 1.1.6; 1.2.10; 1.3.12: 1.4.10 
Wicks, Carrie, 1.3.6 
Wicks, Frank, 1.3.6 
Williams House, Chicago, Il]l.. 1890 
history. 1.3.4 
rerderings, 1.3.5 
Winona National and Savings Bank, 1.3.1 
Winona National Bank. Winona. Minn.. 1913-16, 1.3.1-2; 1.4.5 
Winona Savings Bank. Winona, Minn.. 1913-16 
chairs, 1.3.1 
columns, 1.4.5 
history. 1.3.1-3 
lotus flower motif, 1.1.2 
renderings, 1.2.10; 1.3.2 
tour hours, 1.1.6: 1.2.10; 1.3.12: 1.4.12 
Winton House, Wausau, Wisc., 1905-76 
history, 1.4.1-2 
light fixtures. 1.4.1-2 
photographs (exterior). 1.4.1 
photographs (interior), 1.4.1; 1.4.2 
sconces, 1.4.1-2 
photographs. 1.4.1 
windows. 1.1.5; 1.4.1-3 
Wisteria flower motif. 1.2.2 
Woodson House. Wausau. Wisc.. 1913-14 
windows. 1.4.5 
Words (by Maher), 1.2.7-9; 1.3.9 11: 1.4.11] 
Wright. Frank Lloyd. 1.1.1 
at 1693 Fair. 1.4.9 


oriental rugs sold to Maher, 1.2.6 
professional relationship with Maher. 1.3.4 


Wyld, Arthur, 1.1.2 

Wyid, Elizabeth, 1.1.2 

Wyld. Frances. 1.1.2 

Wyld, Merle. 1.1.2 

Wyld. Violet. 1.1.1-2: 1.3.7 


Yawkey House. peggy — 1908 remodeling 
Meher remodeling. 
tour hours, 7%, i°2 10; 1.3.12; 1.4.12 


Index prepared by Carol R. Kelm 
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